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Organization of the Youth 
Movement 


_ We state nothing more than an obvious tru- 
ism when we say that a cause which has not 
succeeded in enlisting the coming generation 
for the support of its ideals and the continua- 
tion of its work is foredoomed to failure and 
speedy collapse. The days of such a cause are 
numbered. It may flourish for a while, but it 
is in the very nature of things short-lived and 
ephemeral. If, when our weary hands drop the 
work to which we have devoted our lives, no 
young hands eagerly stretch out to take up the 
unfinished task, we have labored in vain. All 
work of the older generation which is not 
shared by the young is like the writing in the 
sand, the traces of which quickly vanish. We 
can work for the fleeting present only, if we 
merely rely on ourselves; if we really wish to 
work for the future, if we wish to accomplish 
things that will survive us, we must engage the 
cooperation of youth to whom the future be- 
longs. But futility will characterize our en- 
deavors if they remain alien to the coming 
generation which will occupy the stage of life 
after we have made our exit. We can, how- 
ever, build for ages to come if we enter into an 
intimate alliance of understanding, sympathy 
and collaberation with those who shall see the 
days which are not vouchsafed to us. This is 
a fact we must ponder and impress on our 
minds, because we cannot resign ourselves to 
the depressing thought that our labors will per- 
ish with us. 


Some of the more thoughtful among us may 
have asked themselves the anxious question: 
Is the future of the Central-Verein and the 
work for which it was founded assured? Cer- 
tainly, this is a matter that cannot be left to 
chance. The continuation of this noble and 
necessary work must be secured against all pos- 
sibility of failure and surrounded with such 
guarantees of success as lie in the power of 
man to provide. There is only one way in 
which this can be accomplished: The young 
generation must be won to the ideals of the 
Central-Verein and imbued with its spirit, so 
that they will at all times furnish a growing 
number of recruits to replenish the thinning 

ranks and fill the gaps caused by the ravages 


of time. To the hearts of the young men and 
young women of today who will be the leaders 
of tomorrow we must entrust our ideals as a 
sacred legacy, and they will be imperishable. 
This, however, must be done in a systematic 
and carefully planned manner. Perhaps the 
matter has been somewhat neglected. Interest 
in the young, on whom rest our hopes, has been 
but casual and intermittent. But a vital ques- 
tion like this calls for serious thought and ac- 
tive concern. It is time that we awaken to the - 
gravity of the situation. Youth is being 
weaned away from the ideals of the fathers 
and this process of alienation jeopardizes a 
work essential for the welfare of the country 
and indispensable to Catholic life. 


What youth can accomplish is brought home 
to us by recent happenings in Germany. The 
success of Hitlerism is in an overwhelming 
measure due to the fact that it identified itself 
with the young generation of Germany. Ona 
wave of youthful enthusiasm Hitler has been 
swept into power. Socialism makes it a point 
to indoctrinate the young of both sexes with its 
principles and to kindle in their hearts loyalty 
to the Socialistic ideals. If Catholic sections of 
the country have proved impregnable against 
Socialistic infiltrations it must be attributed to 
the organized enlightenment of young and old. 
The ramifications of Catholic organization in 
Germany are farflung and spread like a net- 
work over the entire country. Organization of 
youth has not been overlooked. There are or- 
ganizations for students, for young artisans, 
for young clerks and store employees, briefly 
for the young of all walks of life. The extent 
of youth organization in Germany appears 
from the following passage: ‘‘The Katholischer 
Jungmanner-Verband Deutschlands has a 
membership of 387,000 young men, and the 
Zentral-Verband der Katholischen Jungfrauen- 
Vereinigungen Deutschlands counts 780,000 
girls within its ranks. Both these federations 
together with several others, nearly all with 
tens of thousands of members, are again con- 
solidated in the Katholische Jugend Deutsch- 
lands, a central organization with about a mil- 
lion and a half young Catholics of both sexes. 
The headquarters of these three Verbande are 
located at Diisseldorf, and like those of the 
Caritas-Verband and the Volksverein are the 
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home of theoretical and practical studies.’’) 
These various organizations are not devoted 
merely to sports, recreation and physical exer- 
cise, but engage in serious activities of a cul- 
tural, religious and social nature. From these 
unfailing sources comes the influx of new blood 
that revitalizes and reinvigorates the Catholic 
movement in Germany and ensures its per- 
petuation. 


The purpose of this paper is not to offer a 
detailed program for the organization of our 
young people. Such a program will have to 
be the outcome of the collective thought of men 
of experience. Here only the manner of ap- 
proach to the problem will be outlined and some 
general ideas suggested which must determine 
our attitude towards the young generation and 
inspire the details of a definite program of ac- 
tion. The right manner of approach to youth 
is important, for if we adopt a wrong attitude 
we will instead of attaching them to us only 
further estrange them from our cause. 


Whatever program is elaborated must not be 
authoritatively imposed upon the younger gen- 
eration but presented to them in such a man- 
ner that it will be intelligently and freely ac- 
cepted. We want spontaneous cooperation. 
This cannot be coerced and compelled, but must 
be elicited by conviction and persuasion. At 
the age of sixteen the period of unquestioning 
obedience and ready submission disappears and 
yields to a critical and reflective temper. Ad- 
olescents must be convinced and appeal must 
be made to their better understanding. This 
does not mean that they are hostile to direction 
and guidance emanating from older persons. 
On the contrary, Dr. Stanley Hall, who has 
made a very careful study of adolescence, says: 
“No age is so responsive to all the best and wis- 
est adult endeavor.”’ But they do like to have 
a voice in affairs that pertain to themselves. 
They resist anything that would stifle the legit- 
imate development of personality and resent 
artificiality and external forms that have lost 
the sustaining spirit. It is expedient to respect 
this sensitiveness. 


A brief analysis of the mentality of the 
younger generation will help us to lay aside the 
distrust and antagonism with which mature 
age so frequently regards those who are grow- 
ing into ripe manhood and womanhood. Really 
we must woo this younger generation, and this 
we cannot do honestly and successfully unless 
we have a right appreciation of its excellent 
points. Dr. Linus Bopp credits these young 
people with very fine qualities and says: 
“Youth is imbued with a spirit of ethical rig- 
orism; it loves honesty, frankness and truth- 
fulness and has the courage to express its con- 


1) Betten, F. S., S.J., in The Catholic Church in 
ery Europe. Edited by Peter Guilday. New 
ork. 


‘preeminently the period of conflict. 


victions.’’2) If we find among the youth of to- 
day much frivolity, that is not typical of youth 
as such but a reaction against the false pre- 
tences of modern life. In reality, there is much 
fundamental seriousness in the young. | Their 
unspoiled instincts tend towards simplicity and 
idealism. They are seeking for some noble ob- 
ject to which they can give their undivided al- 
legiance. The vacuity of modern life rather 
disgusts them. They do not enjoy aimlessness 
and vanity but wish to do something that is re- 
ally worth while. Wonders will be wrought if 
we set before them some attractive ideal of 
service in which they can spend their awaken- 
ing energies. What they need is a vision of the 
Holy Grail and they will close their eyes against 
the trivialities to which youth without vision 
so readily succumbs. Real responsibility will 
steady their course and make them see the 
meaning of life. 


Contrary to the opinion of older folk, the 
young are not averse to obedience and disci- 
pline. This also we see concretely exemplified 
in the youthful followers of Hitler. These 
young brownshirts are quite proud of their 
strict discipline and give joyful obedience to 
their leaders. For if the individualistic and 
egotistical instincts are strong in the young, 
they are well offset and counterbalanced by cor- 
responding social instinct. Rightly does Father 
Richard S. Devane, S.J., say: “‘Adolescence is 
It is the 
age of mental exploration and empiricism; of 
questioning, indecision and doubt. Egotism 
and independence struggle side by side against 
the conviction of the need of guidance and de- 
pendence. Idealism and enthusiasm rub 
shoulders with materialism and pessimism.’’*) 
Youth has a great capacity for devotion, loyal- 
ty and unselfish sacrifice and these nobler im- 
pulses can be called forth by exalted ideals, big 
purposes and lofty aims. Such high aims that 
are calculated to arouse the finer tendencies in 
youth must be convincingly set forth in the 
program of the organization of the youth move- 
ment. The aims of the Central-Verein are of 
this type. Translate them into the language of 
youth and the youthful soul will warm to them. 
The youthful soul has a natural affinity for our 
social aims: it is impatient of social injustice 
and hates oppression, unfairness and exploita- 
tion. Here is good soil in which our ideals will 
take deep root. 


Let the framers of the youth program not 
think that a preponderant emphasis must be 
given to sports, athletics and recreational ac- 
tivities. These have a legitimate place, but 
still are only side issues. The young genera- 
tion which finds itself at the threshhold of man- 
hood and womanhood wants something more 


2) Jugendbewegung, in Staatslexikon. St. Louis. 
3) Adolescence, in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 
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substantial. These young people of our days 
have a sense for spiritual and social values and 
wish to make a real contribution to life. They 
have no inferiority feeling and think that they 
can give material help to their elders in re- 
arranging this world of ours. They crave a 
taste of real responsibility and nothing less will 
satisfy them. 


That is the temper of modern youth. What- 
ever one thinks about it, it must be taken into 
account by those who look for the wholehearted 
cooperation of the young men and. women of 
today. As a consequence, the youth program 
must embody the following features. 


Adequate provision must be made for the ex- 
ercise of responsibility and opportunity given 
for training in self government. The guidance 
of the older generation, which of course is nec- 
essary, must yet be invisible and little felt and 
should be offered by way of counsel rather than 
command. If external control dominates how 
can true leadership be developed? Give the 
young to understand that they are the co-build- 
ers of the new world and that really much de- 
pends upon them. The thought will sober them 
and spur them on to put forth their best 
efforts. 


The social outlook and social sentiment must 
be strongly cultivated. A true understanding 
of man’s relation to society is essential. Serv- 
ice must be seen as something which ennobles 
man and contributes to his fuller self-develop- 
ment. 


The spirit of helpfulness must be fostered. 
Theoretical discussions of social problems are 
necessary but not enough. With these must go 
actual charitable and social work. In this re- 
spect the manner of procedure of Ozanam is 
exemplary. Charity is an excellent preparation 
for social work in its larger aspects. Charity 
inflames the soul with a passion for social just- 
ice and engenders that aggressiveness which 
resolutely attacks social wrongs and economic 
evils. 

Cooperation must be emphasized. Work for 
all redounds to the benefit of the individual. 
Selfseeking harms the interests of the com- 
munity and recoils finally on the individual 
himself. This must not only be studied in an 
abstract way but envisaged in concrete strik- 
ing examples. The brotherhood of man, the 
solidarity of all human interests must become 
a reality in the consciousness of the young. 
Also it must be realized that this responsibility 
extends to the future; if we suffer from the 
mistakes, the selfishness, the supineness of the 
past, the future will suffer from the mistakes 
of the present. Who will not be horrified by 
the thought that he has helped to make this 
world a worse place for men to live in? 


The deepest inspiration of the program must 
be religious and moral. A strengthening of 


the religious sentiment results in a more re- 
sponsive sensibility to social wrong. On the 
other hand, social reform without the stabiliz- 
ing influence of religion invariably goes wrong. 
The social passion is a noble passion but it re- 
quires religious orientation. Hence, in the 
various study circles the wider applications of 
religion | and morality to the problems of life 
and society will occupy a foremost place. We 
quote Dr. Charles A. Ellwood: “It is the com- 
bination of social and religious education which 
will produce that quality of aggressiveness in 
social righteousness which is needed for men 
and women to function rightly in our world... 
It is the blending of religious education, then, 
with social education which all our young peo- 
ple shall receive to which we must look for 
adequate social motivation and intelligence to 
meet our present social problems. This is the 
only way in which an intelligent social idealism 
can become generally diffused.’’*) 


Even the savages realized the importance of 
youth and the necessity of solemnly introducing 
them to their new position in society with its 
bigger tasks, more exacting duties and great- 
er responsibilities. They marked the transition 
from irresponsible childhood to responsible 
manhood and womanhood by impressive cere- 
monies. Similar solemnities were used in the 
middle ages to initiate the young into the re- 
sponsibilities and dignity of their new estate. 
We need a like dedication by which youth is 
reminded that it faces a new stage in life and 
that it must leave behind the things that per- 
tain to childhood and take its place in the ranks 
of socialminded citizens and in the fighting line 
of the Church Militant. We must solemnly and 
cordially invite and urge youth to join in the 
Crusade of Catholic Action. If the invitation 
is made in the right manner the response of 
youth will be both prompt and generous. 

C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


What am I able to do? I can speak when 
others remain silent. I am able to say man 
when others say money. It is possible for 
me to be awake and alert when others are 
sleeping. I am able to assert my opinion, when 
others abandon theirs. I can love when others 
hate. I can say everybody when others 
say I. I can impart a deep sense of importance 
to life, when others remain satisfied with a 
paltry idea of life. I can accept the serious 
trials of circumstances, when others flinch 
under them. I can give myself to life—all 
this ican do: 

From the Flemish, as published in 


De R. K. Bedrijfsleiding®) 


4) Christianity and Social Science. New York. | 
5) The monthly journal of the Christian Federation 


of Employers, Antwerp. 
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Started on “this Great 
Adventure” 


The title of one of the articles in the June 
issue of this magazine proposed the question: 
“From Laisser Faire to What?’ “Perhaps,” 
we would be inclined to add today, ‘“‘to planned 
economy controlled and even directed by the 
Federal Government.” Just another leap from 
one extreme to the other, such as the 18. cen- 
tury undertook when it violently shook off the 
remnants of economic Feudalism and the fet- 
ters of Mercantilism (now being reforged) to 
seek salvation in Free Trade. 

The far-reaching significance of the policy 
inaugurated by the Administration in Wash- 
ington is in fact quite generally recognized, 
although no one seems willing to predicate the 
outcome of the innovation now being developed. 
Commenting on current conditions, National 
Sphere, a monthly devoted to the discussion. of 
economic and financial problems, declares it 
would be foolish to apply economic tests to the 
program which the Administration has adopt- 
ed. “It runs counter to all theses which have 
hitherto been accepted in this country. It isa 
revolution.’!) This statement expresses a con- 
sensus of opinion:on the subject. 

Revolutions do not, however, just happen, 
nor do they strike with the unexpected sud- 
denness of a thunderbolt from a clear sky. The 
capitalistic economy has been for a long time 
shaping the inevitable destiny which has now 
befallen it in a number of countries, chiefly be- 
cause those directing it have failed even of 
achieving its chief purpose, the producing of 
profit and accumulation of money capital. In 
the Outlook for May 26, 1916, Theodore H. 
Price declared: ‘We are actually and relative- 
ly the richest people in the world. The balance 
of trade in our favor for six months ending 
May 31, will exceed $800,000,000. A money 
panic is unthinkable, for our plethoric re- 
sources are in the keeping of a banking system 
which can be made responsive to every need of 
commerce.’”) In spite of a Congress and ad- 
ministrations all too willing to further the poli- 
cies of those controlling the economic and 
financial destiny of the nation and a people 
easily induced to promote the plans inaugu- 
rated by industrialists and dealers, the struc- 
ture described by Price as a pyramid built on 
rock has been proven a house of cards erected 
by individuals blinded by their greed. This, 
and the apparent chronic evils inseparable from 
the capitalistic system, founded in economic 
Liberalism, have forced on men the conviction 
that, to quote Werner Sombart, ‘‘a greater part 
of the achievements of the ‘free’ activities of 
undertakers has become untenable by the trend 
of development itself. Beneath the ballast of 


1) Loe. cit., Wash., July, p. 8 
Bs) Loc. cit. War, Commerce and American Citizen- 
ship, p. 225. 


big organizations in gigantic banking establish- 
ments, cartels and concerns, the untrammeled 
efficiency of the undertaker is smothered; but 
the disbandment of all these ‘self’-binding fact- 
ors, including joint-stock companies, is one of 
the greatest Utopias at present in vogue.’’’) 

The quotation is from a lecture delivered by 
the distinguished sociologist and economist, 
professor in Berlin University, in February 
1932, and which, because of the interest it 
aroused, has been published both in German 
and English. Sombart clearly indicates the way 
out of the impasse created by financiers and in- 
dustrialists. Writing just one year prior to the 
debacle of our banking system, which forced 
President Roosevelt to adopt drastic initiative 
so promptly, he declared: 

“As long as banks were small concerns, the 
general public could look on calmly when a 
bank happened to fail. The collapse of a large 
bank, however, would have such disastrous con- 
sequences that the State must intervene— 
nolens, volens. And the same applies to in- 
dustrial undertakings. A small foundry, for 
example, might, after all, do what it pleases; 
but a steel-trust cannot do so. Its conduct or 
action concerns the interests of hundreds of 
thousands whose fate cannot be indifferent to 
the general public. No State can tolerate ‘In- 
dustrial Dukedom’ with sovereign rights with- 
in its boundaries.’’*) Excluding the ‘‘possi- 
bilities of stagnation and reconversion,’”’ the 
German scholar believes there remains little 
else than the “formation of new economic 
bodies,” and these are demanded by the advo- 
cates of what he calls “the reformatory or revo- 
lutionary standpoint,” which, we would add, 
has found expression in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

Sombart believes present tendencies even 
now indicate the shaping of a new economic 
order of things. ‘The present time,’ he de- 
clares, “is characterized by a desultory system 
of binding and coercive regulation, the past is 
characterized by a planless liberty and by in- 
dividualistic arbitrary action; the future, how- 
ever, can only possibly be characterized by a 
well-planned systematized economy. In utter- 
ing this word I mean the word Plan-econ- 
omy in its fullest significance and substance, 
and at the same time predicting it to be the 
fundamental idea of the future, I am quite con- 
scious of awakening in you a multitude of the 
most diversified conceptions, and with many 
contradictions ....’’ He believes it possible for 
a clear definition of the term “Plan-economy” 
to dispel most of these contradictions. He at- 
tacks the difficulty in the following manner: 

“Plan-economy stands in contrast—not nec- 


Panes Future of Capitalism. Berlin & London, 1932, 
p. 16-17. 

4) Loc. cit. p. 17-18. Let us state, we are ti 
from the English edition of the lecture; we Jehould 
translate some words and expressions differently. 
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essarily and not directly to free individualistic 
economy,—but to wild, chaotic, disorderly, 
planless and senseless economy; of course, 
seen from the viewpoint of the total economy 
of a larger circle of thrifty people, among 
whom there can be innumerable well-ordered 
economic undertakings .... It would, therefore, 
perhaps be more correct to speak of an orderly, 
well-modeled, tamed (domesticated), ingeni- 
ous economy, which might also be designated 
as an organic economy, if it be borne in 
mind that the facts of the case are expressed 
in a simile by which it is intended to say: it 
is a matter of forming a connective idea ‘as if’ 
it were an organism.’’>) 

The ultimate purpose of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act is nowhere explained quite 
so clearly or succinctly. Nevertheless it is con- 
tained in that document and the men compos- 
ing the National Recovery Administration must 
be aware of it. One of its ablest members, Mr. 
Donald R. Richberg, on July 6. addressed the 
Merchants Association of New York, and his 
address was broadcast over a network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. These are 
some of the more significant statements made 
by him: 

“There is no choice presented to American 
business between intelligently planned and con- 
trolled industrial operations and a return to the 
gold-plated anarchy that masqueraded as ‘rug- 
ged individualism.’ 

“There is only the choice presented between 
private and public election of the directors of 
industry. If the privately-elected boards of di- 
rectors and the privately-chosen managers of 
industry undertake their task and fulfill their 
responsibility, they will end all talk of dictator- 
ships and governmental control of business. 
But if they hold back and waste these precious 
hours, if they take counsel with prejudice and 
doubt, if they fumble their great opportunity, 
they may suddenly find that it has gone for- 
ever.” 

Adding that it was not his faith the man- 
agers of industry should be chosen by popular 
ballot, Mr. Richberg continued: 

“No man who had to my knowledge an active 
part in drafting the National Recovery Act, 
or will play an active part in its administra- 
tion, is seeking the political socialization of in- 
dustry. But unless industry is sufficiently so- 
cialized by its private owners and managers 
so that great essential industries are operated 
under public obligations appropriate to the 
public interest in them—the advance of po- 
litical control over private industry is inevit- 
able.”—“The great adventure of the Recovery 
Act,” the general counsel for the Administra- 
tion entrusted with its execution believes, lies 
in this effort to find “‘a democratic and a truly 


5) Loe. cit. p. 19-20. 
8) Printed in full in The U. S. Weekly, Wash. July 1-8 


issue, p. 8. 


American solution of the problem that has pro- 
duced dictatorships in at least three great na- 
tions since the World War.’’*) 

That this “great adventure,’ or experiment 
referred to by some as a revolution even, should 
not be hailed with joy on all sides is reason- 
ably certain. Mr. Richberg at least seems 
aware the new departure is apt to create con- 
sternation. Toward the close of his address he 
referred with mock compassion to those who 
may find adjustment to the new scheme of 
things difficult. He declared, while indicating 
economists and statisticians would henceforth 
play an important role in the world of organ- 
ized industry and business: 

“Even a cold-blooded advocate of a planned 
economy should sympathize deeply with a busi- 
ness genius whose momentous decisions have 
heretofore been based on reasoning akin to 
throwing the dice or tossing a coin, and who 
is now asked to abandon this stimulating exer- 
cise of individual initiative and to resort to the 
study of mystic charts and tables prepared by 
some educated pencil pusher.” 

The execution of whatever the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Administration may plan is, 
for better or worse, intimately and irrevocably 
bound up and interwoven with certain other 
policies adopted by the President. Before all, 
and as of paramount importance, the monetary 
program adopted by the Government both at 
home and at the London Economic Conference. 
Addressing the Penn Athletic Club, Philadel- 
phia, on April 20. Dr. Lionel D. Edie, “Chair- 
man Edie Davidson, Inc., Economic Consult- 
ants,” declared “this act of depreciating gold 
from parity (the policy adopted by the Presi- 
dent) does not constitute an act of inflating the 
general price level of the United States.” 
While “most people plainly assume it does,” 
Mr. Edie thought them wrong.’) Neverthe- 
less price-inflation has resulted to so disquiet- 
ing a degree that the Administration is said to 
be worried lest cost of living increase at a pace 
wages and salaries do not keep up with. There 
is warrant, we believe, for the statement 
Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen wrote in- 
to the “Daily Washington Merry-Go-Round” on 
July 13: 

“Though they don’t admit it publicly, admin- 
istration leaders are getting more and more 
concerned over the economic situation, with 
production skyrocketing, prices going up, but 
wages, consuming power, actually less.’’®) 

And well they may, because, as these writ- 
ers point out, “this situation contains all the 
elements of disaster. It is like building a house 
of stone on air.” Discussing the same problem, 
the Nation writes: 

“Tf the production and price curves go up 
faster than the purchasing-power curve, it is 


7) The President’s Monetary Program. Digest of an 
address by Dr. Lionel D. Edie. Phila., p. 9. 
8) Printed in St. L. Post-Dispatch of same day. 
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felt that the disparity between the two will 
soon lead to another crash. This is what John- 
son, Richberg, and other officials had in mind 
when they warned business men of the drastic 
consequences the failure of the Roosevelt pro- 
gram probably would have.”®) 

And even previous to the publication of these 
opinions, the New Statesman and Nation, of 
London, had printed an editorial on what it 
called ‘‘Roosevelt’s Dilemma” from which we 
quote the following statements: 

“Tf prices move up fast, and wages and sal- 
aries do not, who is to buy the goods at the 
higher prices set by speculative activity? Mr. 
Roosevelt and his advisers are doubtless aware 
of this dilemma, and they are making efforts 
to get employers to raise wages, as well as to 
expand employment. But so far wages and 
salaries are lagging far behind, and such in- 
creases as have taken place have been mainly 
among the very lowest paid workers... .Yet, 
unless Mr. Roosevelt can raise consumers’ in- 
comes in correspondence with the rise in prices, 
his entire policy is bound to fail. A specu- 
lative rise in prices cannot be long sustained 
unless there is a parallel improvement in the 
volume of consumers’ demand. For this reas- 
on, by far the most important part of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is the wage-regulating 
power which it confers; and we can see the 
real test of the President’s policy coming just 
as soon as he does try to coerce big business 
into balancing higher prices with adequate 
working-class incomes.’’9*) 

This opinion, although correct as far as it 
goes, does not take into account sufficiently the 
extremely low purchasing power of farmers 
and members of the middle classes dependent 
on income from investments, including real es- 
tate. At present, increased commodity prices 
are beginning to weigh heavily on a vast num- 
ber of people of whose condition most men are 
unaware. An instance of this kind a letter 
addressed to us on July 12. by a cotton grower 
in Arkansas reveals: 

“The increase in price of all commodities we 
buy has brought hardship to most people. The 
cost of most groceries and of feed has gone 
up skyhigh. Remember in this connection, the 
loans granted farmers, renters and_ share- 
croppers by the Government were based on 
commodity prices prevailing last March and 
six-cent cotton.” 

With other words, these agriculturists, pro- 
ducing our greatest farm staple, must now buy 
with a depreciated dollar necessities of life at 
inflated prices. The Farm Relief Act is, of 
course, intended to overcome the disequilib- 
rium between the price of raw material pro- 
duced on the farm and manufactured com- 


9) Loe. cit: N. Y., July 19, p. 57. 
92) Loc. cit. July 1, p. 2. 


modities. But there still exists considerable 
doubt regarding the outcome of this, the sec- 
ond novel and great experiment authorized by 
Congress. What is planned, proceeds from the 
premise that the farmers of our country have 
produced more staples, such as wheat, corn, 
cotton, than it is possible to consume. So as- 
siduously and cleverly has this opinion been 
fostered and spread that it is quite generally 
assumed to be correct. It is not so, however. 
“One thing should be clearly understood—the 
difficulty is not one of over-production,” says 
a bulletin of the Oklahoma Experiment Sta- 
tion in discussing the question of farm relief. 
The production of all agricultural products in 
the United States in 1932 was only 3% above 
the average for the period 1919-1927, the bul- 
letin shows, while the population was increas- 
ing at the rate of about 1.6% a year, or 16% 
from 1920 to 1930. Per-capita production, 
therefore, was less last year than in earlier 
years when farmers were much more pros- 
perous. And Professor H. C. Filley, Agricul- 
tural College, State of Nebraska, in a year- 
end analysis published last December, con- 
tended per-capita production of food and feed 
crops to have been decreasing since 1915, even 
after making allowance for the reduction in 
the number of horses and mules to be fed.1°) 
What the News, of Savannah, calls in respect 
to cotton ‘fone of the most absurd suggestions 
that were made for economic relief,” and the 
paper of the same name published at Dallas, 
Texas, a strange scheme, than which “the de- 
pression of almost four years has produced 
none more fantastic,”!!) is by this time well 
under way. In fact, the successful execution of 
the plan of crop-reduction is essential to an 
alternative Professor Moley, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, seems to consider inevitable: self- 
sufficiency, or economic nationalism. 

Signs point in this direction. Writing to the 
New Statesman from New York late in May 
Louis Fisher expresses his belief that the 
“Brain Trust’, not too hopeful of international 
conditions, “is already exploring the alternative 
of economic nationalism.’’!2) Independent of 
the American writer Time and Tide, another 
well-informed English weekly, speaking of 
“The President at the Rubicon,” voices the 
opinion: 

_“The American domestic program, and espe- 
cially the farm and industrial bills, which aim 
at adjusting domestic supply more closely to 
domestic demand, and organizing recovery and 
a greater economic security that way, cannot be 
disassociated from a reasoning process in the 
centre of power in Washington which looks for 
salvation more to economic nationalism of a 
non-aggressive type (as opposed to the former 


10) Nebraska Union Farmer. 
11) Quoted in Literary Digest, July 1, p. 36. 
12) Loe. cit., London, June 10, p. 754. 
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Republican economic nationalism of a distinct- 
ly aggressive type, forcing out huge surpluses 
into world markets by heavy foreign lending), 
than to any whole-hog abolition of trade bar- 
riers between nations, achieved at the Econ- 
omic Conference. This is the position, this the 
tentative outlook in the State which consumes 
about 45 percent of the world’s raw materials, 
on the eve of the first attempt to tackle the 
problem of effecting a working compromise be- 
tween political nationalisms in a world which is 
a single economic unit.’’!3) 


The Economic Conference has achieved little 
or nothing. Europe is inclined to attribute its 
failure in great part to the President’s insist- 
ence his monetary policy should be accepted and 
to certain conditions surrounding the American 
Delegation. The outlook for well-ordered, 
world-wide economic rehabilitation appears no 
brighter today than it did when Sir Harry Mc- 
Gowan declared early in spring: 


“Restrictions on exchanges, increased pro- 
tective duties, the application of quotas, the es- 
tablishment of bi-lateral clearing arrange- 
ments, and other barriers to international 
trade, as well as the wide abandonment of the 
Gold Standard, are all intimately connected 
with the great problem presented by the con- 
trast between the abnormal fall in the prices 
of primary commodities and the unchanged 
volume of liability arising from the huge in- 
ternational network of debts. Until some 
fuller measure of agreement upon the nec- 
essary methods and machinery for dealing 
with this problem has been achieved, it is im- 
possible to form any estimate of the future.’’!*) 


It is under conditions of this nature our Na- 
tion is engaging in what representatives of the 
Administration admit are experiments of a re- 
volutionary nature. The farmers know what is 
expected of them; their task is a comparatively 
simple one. The failure of the plan intended for 
the rehabilitation of agriculture could not 
make matters much worse than they are, it 
would seem. But what of the Industrial Recov- 
ery Act? Mr. Donald R. Richberg declared on 
the occasion referred to previously : 


“Tf this adventure should fail, it will not be 
a failure of government: it will be the failure 
of an industrial system which the Industrial 
Recovery Act seeks to improve in order that its 
values may be preserved. It will mean, either 
that the system is fundamentally unsound, or 
that the present managers of private industry 
are incapable of operating it successfully.” 


But what, should the great adventure really 
fail? The inevitable is clearly expressed in Mr. 
Richberg’s declarations. contained in the fol- 


13) Loe. cit., London, June 3, p. 665. : 

14) From address to sixth general meeting of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, on April 11., as publ. in 
The Economist. 


lowing trenchant paragraphs chosen by the U. 
S. Weekly as the most significant of his address: 


“American industry is faced with the nec- 
essity of choosing between private and public 
election of its directors. 


“Unless industry is sufficiently socialized by 
its private owners and managers so that great 
essential industries are operated under public 
obligations appropriate to the public interest in 
them, the advance of political control over pri- 
vate industry is inevitable.” 

Whenever this phase of economic develop- 
ment of our country shall have been reached— 
and it seems an inevitable destiny—the genera- 
tion of that day may pause to ponder what it 
has gained by the exchange of individualistic 
capitalism for a planned economy politically 
controlled by a central government—i. e. State 
Socialism. 

F. P. KENKEL 


Elome or Factory? 


The Mother’s Place in Human Society 


Since 1925 the “Union Féminine Civique et 
Sociale” of France has waged a steady war 
against the deep misery—moral and material, 
individual and national—resulting from the 
fact that 700,000 French workers’ homes are 
deprived of the mother’s presence. A home 
without the mother! As well play Hamlet with 
the part of the Prince of Denmark left out. 
Mile. Butillard, the indefatigable secretary of 
the Union, can be said to have devoted her own 
life to realize the natural right of the workers’ 
child to its own mother, and so to change con- 
ditions that it shall no longer be the only one 
to be deprived of the chance of being brought 
up by her. Since two years she has planned an 
International Congress, which should ventilate 
this problem of the working mother’s industrial 
employment and formulate a world-wide de- 
mand for her return to her own home. This 
Congress has now actually been held from June 
6th to 11th, 1933, in Paris and, having per- 
sonally attended it, I can testify to the mag- 
nificent success it was. 


The Congress was of course predominatingly 
—but by no means exclusively—Catholic. Mlle. 
Butillard is personally well known to the Holy 
Father, whose Encyclicals—especially ‘“Quad- 
ragesimo anno”—have ever emphasized the 
need for industry to give back to her home its 
mother: and Cardinal Pacelli on behalf of the 
Holy Father had sent her a warm letter of en- 
couragement which also conveyed the apostolic 
blessing to all participants of the Congress. 
This letter was read at the outset of the first 
meeting of the Congress, which session more- 
over was presided over by none less than Msgr. 
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Maglione, the well-known papal Nuncio in 
France. Twenty-three nations had collaborat- 
ed to make the Congress international, their 
able spokeswoman being Miss Mary Hawks, 
President of the National Council of Catholic 
Women of the U. S. of America. Belgium of 
course was strongly represented; Switzerland 
sent two delegates, one for its German and one 
for its French parts; Holland, Spain, Ireland, 
Italy, Austria, and Portugal furnished further 
European contingents. Germany, significantly 
enough, was only represented by letters from 
would-be participants, deploring their inability 
to attend, on account of passport difficulties! 
Besides the U. S. A., America sent representa- 
tives from Canada, Brazil and Argentina; of 
Asiatic countries China mustered in strong 
force, with a single delegate each from India 
and from Indo-China—but of Japan not only 
was nothing at all seen, but not even heard: a 
serious omission it seems to me, for a country 
where female labor is so widely resorted to and 
so abominably exploited. Surprisingly enough 


nobody had come from England either, though. 


Fr. O’Hea had sent an interesting paper, which 
however had to be read by a French lady pres- 
ent. Papers sent from Germany, Poland, South 
Africa, Australia, Sweden and Czechoslovakia 
were similarly dealt with; whilst a Russian 
note was struck by a Russian émigrée present. 

Mile. Butillard lucidly outlined the threefold 
task of the Congress: to establish the facts, to 
diagnose the causes, to prescribe the remedies. 

As for the facts, here are some figures: in 
Germany 3,645,000 married women are indus- 
trially employed; in Belgium 115,157; in the 
U.S. A. three millions. Whilst in Spain only 
89,207 are married women out of a total of 
303,865 industrial women workers, in Sweden 
and Poland the number of women employed in 
industry actually exceeds that of men! Hol- 
land seems best off—the industrial work of the 
mother is practically unknown there. In Italy, 
40 percent of women workers are married; in 
Belgium the figure is 7 percent of all woman 
labor, whilst in the textile industry alone the 
figure goes up to 24 percent. Everywhere it 
is the textile trades that claim the greatest 
number of women workers. 

What are the results of this work in the fac- 
tory instead of in the home on the part of the 
married woman? ‘The very first result of 
course is that a woman, condemned to exhaust- 
ing physical labor in the factory, refuses al- 
together to become a mother. In England for 
instance—and the case is typical—an enquiry 
made in ten big industrial centres showed that, 
whilst the percentage of births amongst women 
not engaged in industrial work amounted to 6.3, 
it did not exceed an average of 3.3 amongst 
industrial women workers. Even where the 
wife does not refuse to fulfill her natural réle, 
the double strain put on her is such, that twice 
the number of children is still-born in her case, 


compared with the average amongst married 
women of the same class remaining at home. 
In America infantile mortality is said to reach 
24 percent in the case of mothers who have 
known no rest during their time of pregnancy ; 
here in Lille such mortality is 12 percent 
amongst women workers and exactly half for 
those not so working. 

As for the moral results, Mlle. Lallien told 
us that the judge of the Children’s Court in 
Brussels has stated that in three-quarters of 
the cases before him the lapse of a child is due 
to the prevailing habit of mothers to absent 
themselves from their home. Miss Hawks said 
that in her country it had been ascertained that 
during the mother’s absence in the factory one- 
quarter of the children were left without any- 
body’s care at all. What can a generation be 
like, that grows up in such conditions? As for 
the poor mother herself, she is either consci- 
entious and in that case kills herself in an im- 
possible task, that encroaches on her hours of 
rest and sleep (‘“‘the weekly washing,” it has 
been said, “takes the place of the weekly 
Mass’’) ; or else she gives up the struggle and 
only too often takes to a loose life and drink 
instead. This perfectly ghastly struggle has 
been vividly depicted in the recently published 
novel ‘Rosine’ by Jeanne Moret (Editions 
Spes, Paris): a novel which has just gained 
the prize offered by the Union Féminine Civ- 
ique et Sociale; and one of the most pleasing 
features of the closing session of the Congress 
was the presentation of this prize to the young 
authoress on behalf of the jury by M. Georges 
Goyau of the French Academy. 

But if the results are so terrible and obvious, 
why does a woman, who marries after all to 
have a home of her own, ever desert it in order 
to work in a factory? The reply, of course, is 
only too well known: the mother deserts her 
home because the insufficiency of her husband’s . 
wages forces her to eke them out by additional 
work in the factory. Because of that, again, 
women’s work is not classed as needing the 
same remuneration as men’s; and _ because 
women’s labor is so cheap, it is in high demand 
by the employers, who use it thereby to depress 
still further the male workers’ wages. Thus 
the vicious circle is complete. 

This cause is so obvious that it should seem 
needless to look for others. But in that, one 
could be mistaken. These economic facts in- 
deed form the basis, on which all this misery is 
erected: but it could not have grown, if the 
moral climate had not been favorable. Mr. 
Pauwels, secretary of the Christian Trade 
Unions of Belgium, in fact attributes married 
women’s work in factories mainly to the fact 
that these women have already worked there as 
girls and now do not care to give up this “in- 
dependent” sort of life which provides them 
with an income of their own; that these young 
women are quite incapable of doing any house- 
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hold work; that a “home” in a slum is a perfect 
travesty of a home and, instead of keeping the 
woman at home, drives her out of it; that 
créches, day nurseries, etc. relieve the working 
mother of her maternal duties: that, in short, 
modern industrial society is largely inspired by 
a collectivist mentality, which in turn arose 
out of the wild individualism of last century, 
when Ibsen’s Norah preached her ferocious 

right to happiness and self-realization” and 
when the intellectual anarchy of that Liber- 
alism inhibited the personal sacrifices which 
must be made, if hearth and home are to be pre- 
served in their integrity. 

Remedies? Do they exist and, if so, what 
can they be? An answer I will content myself 
to transcribe the final resolutions passed by the 
Congress, which considered “that the outside 
work, to which the mother of a family is too 
often forced, is a phenomenon, characteristic 
. of our civilization, its individualism and its ma- 
terialism, and that the first need is to reestab- 
lish in our minds healthy notions of a social 
order which will grant to the family normal 
conditions of existence. If on the other hand 
mothers are to be kept in their own homes, 
young men and women must be taught the 
duties required for family life and given an 
education, which inspires admiration for its 
grandeur. Hence the Congress resolves: 

A. 1. to make an intense effort (by the press, 
radio, literature, arts, cinema and theatre), to 
make public opinion and governmental authori- 
ties aware of this problem and to get them in- 
terested in all the moral and social conditions 
which would render its solution possible; 

2. to permeate the education of the youth of 
our werking classes with a definitely family 
spirit, which, based on religion and on true 
love of home and country, would tend to de- 
velop the moral aptitudes necessary for family 
life and the technical knowledge requisite for 
the efficiency of household work; 

3. to bring to bear upon the mother working 
in a factory all the influences which would re- 
integrate her in her family life; to ensure that 
all public and private agencies concerned give 
their moral support to the workers’ family, and 
that the persons affected themselves form as- 
sociations for mutual help and instruction. 

B. Considering that the main cause of the 
mother’s work outside her home is the insuf- 
ficiency of the means available for housekeep- 
ing, and with a view to ensure a family stand- 
ard of life capable of permitting the mother to 
remain in her home, the Congress further re- 
solves: Kee 

1. That each trade fix a minimum wage 
equivalent to the normal needs of a family, such 
wage including a variable supplement, paid out 
of a common fund of the whole industry, in 
accordance with the number of children, pro- 
vided the mother remains at home, to bring 
them up; 


2. That where such system of sufficient 
family allocations does not yet prevail, care be 
taken to employ women only in such work, as 
would least prevent her from remaining at 
home: as for instance, cottage industries, han- 
dicrafts, half-time work, ete.—provided that 
all tendencies to sweating be strictly guarded 
against. 

3. That personal effort of the classes af- 
fected be stimulated towards greater economic 
stability by mutual aid; 

_4. That national and international legisla- 
tion in favor of reconstituting the family ideal 
be enacted, by supporting the home’s unity, sta- 
bility and security; by favoring trade-union ef- 
forts for conditions of labor conducive to a 
healthy family life; by giving drawbacks of 
taxes and by similar fiscal measures, calculated 
on the family charges of each head of a family. 

C. The Congress finally resolves that, in ord- 
er to carry out these directions, committees for 
“The Mother at Home” be formed in all coun- 
tries, where they do not yet exist.” 

Such were the conclusions of the Congress. 
As regards B 1, I should perhaps explain that 
this system of voluntary “allocations famili- 
ales” is a French invention, going back to the 
initiative of a truly Christian employer, Emile 
Romanet, who in 1917 started an agitation 
amongst his fellow-employers, to club together 
in a common fund, raised by paying a fixed per- 
centage on all wages paid, so that out of that 
fund allocations to each father of a family 
could be made for every child dependent upon 
him. Helped on by the dread of national de- 
population after the War, the movement caught 
on surprisingly: in 1920 there were six central 
funds operating, in 1933 no less than 255, and 
the number of employers rose in the same 
period from 218 to thirty thousand odd. Alto- 
gether an industrial population of nearly two 
million souls was affected by this voluntary ef- 
fort—one of the most noble monuments, that 
French employers can well be proud of—when 
in March of this year the French Parliament 
decided to make the system compulsory and to 
extend it to all employers alike, good, bad and 
indifferent: a measure made necessary by the 
general world slump and resultant tendency of 
saving on social service. 

The Congress was invited to spend a morn- 
ing at the headquarters of the Central Fund for 
the Paris Region—and a most instructive 
morning it proved: for around the original, 
purely actuarial, work there has grown up a 
mighty cooperative effort of health visitors, of 
household classes, of workmen’s dwellings, of 
propaganda by journals of its own for all 
aspects of the family life and family ideal. A 
truly French movement, centering round the 
mainstay of France’s greatness, her mothers. 

Typical as was of France this line of ap- 
proaching the problem of giving back her home 
to the mother and the mother to her home, it 
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was equally typical of the general lines taken 
by the Congress. As a perusal of the final reso- 
lutions passed will have shown, practically all 
the emphasis was laid on a gradual re-orienta- 
tion of the people’s outlook and on a true trans- 
valuation of their actual, tawdry and even per- 
nicious, values. No demand for instance was 
made for a simpliste fiat prohibiting the indus- 
trial labor of all married women: one knows 
only too well that such radical laws would 
merely put a premium on concubinage. The 
Congress members were no utopians, but re- 
alists; not philanthropists, but Catholics. To 
them the law supremely ruling this question is 
the one dating back to the first age of mankind: 
in the sweat of thy brow thou shalt work—in 
pain thou shalt bear children. In this double 
commandment the fundamentals of what must 
be man’s and woman’s respective sphere are 
once for all laid down. Life is not an amuse- 
ment park. 


No doubt many men and women today are 
by the social sins of this and of a previous age 
forced to a celibate life; many of them moreover 
have a special vocation for that single life. But 
if women marry, says one of the most accom- 
plished amongst them, let them be under no de- 
lusion: they cannot go on being good at their 
profession and at the same time good mothers. 
Dura lex, sed lex. Mme. Eve Baudouin, whom 
I quote, is a well known French publicist and 
social worker, whose book ‘‘La mére au travail 
et le retour au foyer’? was published in 1931 
(Blond & Gay, Paris) : I recommend it earnestly 
to all who would know more about this engros- 
sing subject. Incidentally it will reveal to for- 
eign readers the soul of the French people, so 
little understood outside their borders, and of 
their “brave little womenfolk, who still consti- 
tute the real strength of France—that astonish- 
ing strength of family traditions, thrift, re- 
sistance and vivacity, which, behind our ex- 
ternal sarcasms, our spicy literature, and the 
roundabout of faded joy-seekers, rises forever, 
to the astonishment of neighboring coun- 
tries.’’!) 


After this Congress, more than ever, I take 
my hat off to the mothers of France. 


H. C. E. ZACHARIAS, 
: Lille 


_ The question which agitates the world to-day 
is not a question of political forms, but a social 
question ; if it be the struggle of those who have 
nothing against those who have too much... 
our duty as Christians is to throw ourselves be- 
tween these irreconcilable enemies... ; to make 
charity accomplish what justice and law alone 
can never do. 


FREDERICK OZANAM 


LTC. De 14. 


All Within the Scope of 
Stewardship 


Lack of knowledge of fundamental ethical 
principles on the part of so many Catholics 
must remain a serious impediment to our ex- 
erting a beneficial influence on public opinion 
and legislation as long as this condition is per- 
mitted to exist. As things are today, one can- 
not rely sufficiently on prominent Catholics ex- 
erting themselves to promote sound principles 
and according institutions. 

How many Catholics realize, for instance, 
that all of us are merely stewards of whatever 
gifts God has entrusted us with? This is, as 
every Catholic should know, an eternal prin- 
ciple. Its application varies, of course, as Fr. 
Lewis Watt, S.J., remarks, “with changing 
social circumstances.”!) What these are, the 
Catholics of every condition, every age and 
every country must discover for themselves. 

Thus it behooves us to investigate whether 
corporations whose bonds or stocks we would 
buy comply with the demands of justice. Stock- 
holders have a grave responsibility in this re- 
spect; likewise consumers who should not 
knowingly purchase goods produced in sweated 
industries merely because they are cheap. It 
would be well to remember in this connection 
what the same Fr. Watt recently told a meet- 
ing of the Catholic Social Guild of England, 
discoursing on the Pope’s teaching in the 
Encyclical on Social Reconstruction, that we 
should spend our money in useful commodi- 
ties, and should not grumble at prices which 
meant fair wages.2) The Romans, possessed 
by a terrible greed for money, said of it “non 
olet.” All too many Catholics apply to profits 
from whatsoever source, even from stock gam- 
bling, the same consideration: they do not de- 
tect them to emit a bad odor. 

Christian stewardship furthermore imposes 
on the owners of property and wealth the ob- 
ligation to use these to increase employment, 
or to loan money at the lowest possible rate of 
interest to those engaged in useful occupations 
in need of funds. Many hundred millions of 
dollars were invested by the people of our coun- 
try abroad prior to the financial debacle in the 
fall of 1929 because of the expectation of a 
richer reward of a financial nature. At the 
same time, American farmers were obliged to 
pay 7 and 8 percent interest, more than they 
could afford, while all over the country men and 
women were subjected to the hardships of 
usury when forced by extreme need to have re- 
course to money sharks. 


Our country would be better off today had 
American investors observed what Fr. Watt 


9) Catholic Social Principles. A Commentary on the 
Papal Encyclical Rerum novarum, London, 19380, p. 67. 


2 2 
Mog in the Catholic Times, of London, 
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says in his treatise on “Catholic Social Prin- 
ciples”’: 


“Certain conditions may impose an obligation on 
capitalists to invest their money at home rather than 
abroad, even though this means some loss of income.” 


As long ago as 50 or 60 years, the ‘“Sunday- 
go-to-meeting” Protestant was made the target 
of attacks because his profession of Christ and 
His doctrines on the Sunday did not agree with 
his actions in business during the remaining six 
days of the week. Unless Catholics realize the 
obligation Christian ethics impose on them, 
they too will before long be considered mere 
sounding brass. 

i 0.K.. 


Merely a Scheme to Increase 
Spending 


The most desperate remedies are suggesting 
themselves to worried entrepreneurs seeking 
for a way out of the tangled economic affairs 
which no longer respond to the supposed law: 
“and the world (not interferred with by gov- 
ernment intruding into the endeavors of its cit- 
izens) will find its own way.” “Presiding over 
a large meeting of shareholders” of Boots Pure 
Drug Co., Ltd., at Mattingham on June 8, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Trent, chairman of the directors, 
not alone spoke favorably of a scheme for deal- 
ing with unemployment which would have been 
denounced as socialistic not so long ago, but 
recommended, with retail establishments in 
mind, introduction of a “‘compulsory month’s 
holiday (for employees), but shopping hours 
maintained.” This is what Lord Trent calls 
“another practical suggestion”: 

“More people are engaged in retailing in this country 
than in any other single occupation, and, moreover, 
there is no question of foreign competition where re- 
tailing is concerned. 

“It is impracticable to reduce the hours worked in 
shops without seriously curtailing the opportunities for 
shopping which the public require. My suggestion, 
therefore, is this: ‘A compulsory month’s holiday every 
year with pay for all employees engaged in retail 
trade.’ It would have to be enacted by law, since it 
would be impossible for a retailer to act on his own 
because his extra costs would be prohibitive. As far 
as one can judge, this should provide the equivalent of 
a year’s work for approximately 100,000 additional peo- 
ple in the retail trade throughout the country.”!) 

The author of this scheme is, of course, 
aware that somebody must pay for this “holi- 
day’’; as usual, the burden is to be borne by the 
consumers. The Rt. Hon. chairman contended: 

“Retail prices might have to be slightly increased to 
cover the extra expense, but the public have not been 
seriously disturbed in recent years by much wider fluc- 
tuations than this scheme would involve. Moreover, in 
the long run, prices would readjust themselves, because 
the existence of more people with money to spend and 
time in which to spend it would increase sales, and 
thereby reduce overheads.”!) 


1) From the complete report, as publ. in The New 
Statesman and Nation of June 17, p. 828-30. Boots 
controls a chain of 977 branches. 


. So m the last analysis it is just another 
scheme for putting money in workers’ pockets 
so that they may have it to spend. 


Mass production, one of the chief purposes 
and aids of capitalism, must have for its corol- 
lary mass consumption. The latter demands 
the existence of a large class of consumers able 
and willing to spend the greater part, or even 
all of their income, on the satisfaction of their 
needs, or what they may be induced to believe 
their needs. “Business” must, and this is cer- 
tainly an unprecedented condition, not merely 
stimulate consumers’ desire for commodities of 
every kind, but capital must also, as Lord 
Trent’s suggestions reveal, provide the people 
with money to buy what industry produces, in 
order that the two capitalistic ideals, mass pro- 
duction | and rapid change, may suffer no in- 
terruption. Solely in the interest of capital. 


Such is the noble philosophy back of high 
wages, the American Standard, and perhaps 
even the Brain Trust’s program, or at least that 
part of it that has to do with employment and 
wages. 1 ey Set Se. 


May Kindle a Conflagration 


A spark may ignite a powder magazine; an 
oily rag may set a factory ablaze and cause.a 
city-wide conflagration. At other times a 
smoldering fire may suddenly burst forth into 
flames and astonish the occupants of a build- 
ing who had not suspected the condition now 
apparent to them. 


Thus too many ideas grow into movements, 
movements into blasts that shake a country, 
tearing down institutions considered impreg- 
nable. Something Senator Huey P. Long, of 
Louisinana, uttered in the Senate at Wash- 
ington not so long ago may yet prove to be 
the motto or battle-cry of a radical move- 
ment for which the stage has been set by the 
almost insane indifference of those who have 
manipulated the economic affairs of the nation, 
completely heedless of the welfare of the mass- 
es. This is what the Senator and former Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, whom the metropolitan 
press of the country refuses to consider seri- 
ously, said: 

“T have proposed that this country embark upon a 
plan to let the living have a living, and to let those 
who have a superabundance of property contribute to 
the welfare of the country. I have proposed that this 
country be raised from this deplorable and sad state of 
depression. I have proposed that we go over the top 
and over the front-line trenches, as my friend from 
Maryland says, not by reaching down and taking part 
of the $12 from some poor, disabled veteran of the 
World War who is dying with tuberculosis, but I have 
proposed to leave that poor patriot of this country with 
his little insignificant $12 to eke out until the death 
shadow passes him on. 

“My remedyisacapitallevy taxtopay 
for the war.” 


A demand of this nature may today seem 
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quite absurd; ‘many times’, it will be said, 
‘have erratic members of the Congress or Rep- 
resentatives and Senators talking to the gal- 
leries uttered demands as foolish and entirely 
incompatible with our traditions as the remedy 
suggested by the Hon. Huey Long, whose 
career in the Senate will be neither distin- 
guished by attainments nor long.’ Let those 
who trust in such consolation read history, the 
story of Athens, for instance, and they may re- 
alize, if sufficiently openminded, that a people, 
who at one time seemed entirely immune 
against the temptations offered them by popu- 
lar leaders, may not long afterwards, under 
changed conditions of a political or economic 
nature, fall an easy prey to catchwords and 
promises of relief. 


Tax- and mortgage-burdened farmers, hope- 
lessly enmeshed in the economic crisis, millions 
of unemployed men and women, other millions 
barely able to exist, having suffered harassing 
reduction of wages and salaries, or of income 
from rents and investments, will, unless mat- 
ters mend in the very near future, be prone to 
back Huey Long, should he raise the cry: “We 
deamand a levy. on @capital.. [Let 
him say to the people what he said in the Sen- 
ate, after he had disclosed the names of the 
millionaires who had contributed $35,000 to the 
National Economy League, bent on reducing 
compensation and benefits to the Veterans, and 
his reward will be an echo of a million voices. 
For he declared: 

“T have proposed legislation for decentralizing and 
redistributing the wealth of the country, which can be 
resorted to if anybody wants to balance the budget. I 
am not going to offer that plan now, but I show that 
it can be had, that if there is such a dire necessity the 
bills which have been offered in the House can be 
passed by the same power that is behind the bill now 
being passed, and it will necessitate no such things as 
reaching down into the pockets of the masses and into 
the pockets of the disabled, and into the pockets of men 


drawing $12 to $30 a month for services they rendered 
this country.” 


Let Senator Long again shout: “Either we 
have to make peasants of the people, or we have 
to decentralize wealth,” and add, “I am going 
the way the Lord pointed out,” and the masses 
will join in his battle-cry. Ten years ago Hit- 
ler, the Austrian journeyman paperhanger, was 
declared “impossible” in Germany; Huey P. 
Long may yet prove himself the Andrew Jack- 
son of today. All the more so because he too 
speaks a language the men and women of pio- 
neer stock understand. 


There is one budget paid with appalling reg- 
ularity—the budget of prisons, the galleys, and 
the gallows. 


QUENTELET’) 


1) Distinguished Belgian statistician of the 19. cent- 
ury. 


Warder’s Review 


“Power of Tariffs to Disorganize Distribution” 


The free trade policy inaugurated in the 18. 
century resulted from the evil experiences in- 
cident to the interference and tinkering of gov- 
ernments with agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce during the days of Mercantilism. The 
abolition of the Annona, for instance, the insti- 
tution which had controlled the purchase and 
sale of grain and flour in the Papal States for 
centuries, was caused by a change of opinion 
favoring non-interference on the part of the 
State in the economic affairs of its citizens. 

At present the drift seems back to a mercan- 
tilistiec policy, with what result, the future will 
tell. Certain experiences would seem to indi- 
cate the likelihood that disappointments will 
not be lacking. Dr. Erich Welter points out, 
for instance, that the high import duty on corn 
has caused production in Germany to expand 
during the crisis years, in contrast to all other 
branches of the national economy. The arti- 
ficially high price raised the cost of manufac- 
tures, reduced the demand for less essential 
agricultural products and lowered the consump- 
tion of corn (that is rye) itself. A corn ex- 
port surplus was the result, ‘a startling illus- 
tration,” the Economist believes, “of the power 
of tariffs to disorganize the distribution of pro- 
duction.” 


Hand in Glove 


As long ago as the 10th of November, 1878, 
Carl von Vogelsang, the distinguished leader of 
the Christian Social school, wrote: 

“At present bureaucracy and plutocracy represent 
the state.’’1) 

While this was not entirely true of our coun- 
try at that time, hasn’t this condition developed 
with increasing rapidity since McKinley took 
office in 1897? Haven’t panics, two wars, and 
the Great Depression drawn these two forces 
closer together until they present an almost 
united front which the people will not easily 
prevail against? Any impression to the con- 
trary the Senate investigations of the houses 
of Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. may have cre- 
ated notwithstanding. Recent developments 
will, we believe, tend to legalize this partner- 
ship, provided the temporary arrangement 
works out to the satisfaction of plutocracy. Mr. 
John T. Flynn, writing in Scribner’s for July, 
even now believes: 

“The new industry-control bill turns over to these 
[recently organized] trade groups—these masters’ 
guilds—one of the most important elements of the sov- 


ereignty of the whole people under a supervision mild 
and remote and inadequate, even under a socially- 


1) Die sozialen Lehren d. Frhrn. Karl v. Vogel 
F é . Vogelsang. 
St. Poelten, 1894. p. 289. 2) Loe. cit.: “ i - 
CARDS ee P. ) Loc. cit.: “American Re 
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minded administration, but which will be feeble to the 
point of impotence in an administration controlled by 
business. And such an administration will come. And 
thus the revolution of 1933 arrives at its first pause, as 


we might have guessed, with the triumph of the great 
god Business.’’2) 


Position and Influence Expected 
to Yield Wealth 


The Era of the Bourgeoisie, as we may call 
the period of modern history from 1800 to 
1929, produced all too many statesmen who 
were not merely willing, but anxious their po- 
sition and influence should yield them a fortune. 
Here and there, in public documents, news- 
paper and magazine articles, memoirs, etc., etc., 
proofs substantiating the allegation may be 
discovered. Few of them more damaging than 
the accusations brought by the distinguished 
Italian statesman Carlos Sforza against the 
members of the late Reparations Commission. 

His article on ‘War Debts”, published in the 
Commonweal, tells of Bonar Law’s offer of a 
compromise with France and Italy, the two war 
debtors, in Europe, toward Great Britain, and 
the reasons for its rejection “through the 
meanest motives.” What these were, Sforza 
reveals in the following sentences from a con- 
versation he held with Bonar Law, British 
Prime Minister in 1922-23, during a visit with 
him in Savoy shortly before the latter’s death. 
Among other things the Italian told the Brit- 
ish statesman, in a humorous manner, how- 
ever, and with the intention to keep up the 
spirits of the sick man, that his chief obstacle 
had been the Reparations Commission: 


“Your plan rendered the commissaires useless, and 
the worthy gentlemen were unable to forget that they 
were earning the highest salaries in Europe. After 
all, was it not asking too much from them? Most sin- 
cerely, perhaps—such is human nature—they began 
discovering all possible faults, risks, dangers in your 
system. Had I been there, among the delegates of the 
great powers, I should have proposed the innocent 
transitory article: ‘It is understood that the salaries 
of the present chiefs of the Reparations Commission 
will be paid them as long as they live, even after the 
dissolution of the Commission.’ ’’*) 

Bonar Law laughed: ‘Such a pity that you 
resigned just eight weeks before; you should 
have been sitting beside me. f2eeebut- Sforza 
discovered no bitterness in the man; only a sto- 
ical expression of contempt “for the touch of 
demagogic vulgarity that so often appears to 
be a necessary element of success in political 


life.” 


Henry Ford’s Momentous Suggestion 


The need of decentralizing industry, so fre- 
quently referred to by us in the course of years, 
seems to have obtained a champion in Mr. 
Henry Ford. “A Message to All Ford Work- 
ers’, displayed in the Sunday papers of June 
25, contains among other statements relating 
to wages, hours of work, Ford’s attitude to- 


1)Loc. cit. May 12, p. 46. 


wards his employees, etc., an expression of 
opinion on the subject referred to: 

“I think industry will spread out. Big factories, 
crowded industrial centers, will dissolve. Instead we 
shall have workshops in villages and country. Near- 
ness to the land will prevent the worst shocks of eco- 
nomic change. The benefits of ‘mass production’ can 
be retained without the evils of massed industrial 
crowding. That is the next step.” 

A program worthy of the efforts of some 
great statesman. It will, we fear, be accorded 
little else than silence and a few quips. Its very 
simplicity, which should recommend it (every- 
thing truly great is simple), will lead most men 
to grant the plan scant attention. Progressives 
and radicals will be apt to deride it, because it 
conflicts with their theories regarding the fu- 
ture of capitalistic society. 

Decentralization of industry, as projected by 
Mr. Ford, would be an important step in the 
consummation of a program intended to facili- 
tate and bring about the transition of property- 
less workers from their present state to one 
granting the security and permanency of a 
sound, propertied middle class. The reorgan- 
ization of society, as contemplated by ‘“Quad- 
ragesimo anno”, presupposes a reconstruction 
of existing social and economic institutions, 
and not merely amelioration of unfavorable 
conditions workers complain of. 

Pius XI is aware of the difficulty of building 
a new estate in society with the human ma- 
terial present in a proletariat. He demands, 
therefore, with Leo XIII, in the first place, cer- 
tain reforms. But with the intention in mind 
of creating out of an amorphous mass an or- 
ganic body, a true society, consisting of estates 
or a hierarchy of functional classes. Decen- 
tralization of industry would, for a number of 
reasons, facilitate the program of social reform 
and reconstruction. 


Fostered by Capitalism, a Menace to 
Agriculture 


The opposition in the past to economic Liber- 
alism on the part of Catholic sociologists was 
not due, as with so many others, solely to a de- 
sire to defend the workers in industry against 
exploitation. They were equally alert to the 
danger the land and landed proprietors, large 
and small, were threatened with by the social 
and economic principles acclaimed by the 19th 
century. 

Dire experience has proven how correctly 
these Catholic antagonists of modern capital- 
ism foresaw the doom of agriculture. Profes- 
sor George R. Davies, Dean of the College of 


‘Commerce, University of Iowa, does not draw 


too dark a picture of the present situation in 
an article contributed to the International 
News Service: 


“In order that city industries might grow the farmer 
has borne the burden of tariffs and has contributed 
through prices to the excessive luxuries as well as the 
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substantial growth of the city. And what does he get 
for his pains? p 

“Today he finds himself dependent upon an erratic, 
unstable industrial civilization which offers...no solid 
prospect of reward commensurate with service. In- 
stead of a steady market for his goods he finds a de- 
mand centering in the highly speculative markets 
where some ‘financial genius’ may manipulate prices 
and reap large returns without rendering substantial 
service. Through these erratic markets he feeds grow- 
ing industrial populations which for a time expand their 
consumption through high-pressure installment buying 
and then are relegated to the bread line. Even in times 
of so-called prosperity his products bring meagre re- 
turns which, when speculative bubbles burst, are re- 
duced to less than his cost of production.’’!) 

Professor Davies speaks of “irresponsible 
and unstable markets” to which to adjust him- 
self is impossible for the farmer. A most cor- 
rect and valuable observation ; but opponents 
of capitalism years ago knew instability to con- 
stitute one of the outstanding characteristics 
of the system. This inherent instability re- 
sults in economic insecurity, ruinous to an oc- 
cupation which, lacking security, cannot flour- 
ish over an extended period of time. Stability 
of prices is therefore of greater importance 
for agriculture than high prices even; stability 
of tenure of land is another important factor 
which makes for a prosperous estate of farm- 
ers, deeply rooted in the soil. The liberalistic 
system of economy denies such stability to 
the land and its owners, and it is therefore not 
astonishing the farmer is said by the Iowa pro- 
fessor to have “almost lost faith” in the civi- 
lization of the present, although his sacrifices 
have helped to create it. 


Contemporary Opinion 


The American sectional and classless parties 
are a delusion and a snare, and if they were 
tolerable in the good old days they are now a 
luxury that the United States cannot afford. It 
is necessary that the cards be put on the table, 
and that the sections of the population who be- 
lieve in giving the rich their head should be 
on one side, and those who disagree should be 
on the other. It is often asserted that what the 
United States wants is a powerful Socialist or 
Labor party, but what is immoderately neces- 
sary is a powerful and intellectually honest 
Conservative party. 

D. W. BROGAN, 
in The American Political System?) 


The administration has the definite objective 
of raising commodity prices to such an extent 
that those who have borrowed money, will, on 
the average, be able to repay that money in the 
same kind of dollar which they borrowed. 

We do not seek to let them get such a cheap 
dollar that they will be able to pay back a great 
deal less than they borrowed. 


1) Ohicago Herald-EHxaminer, June 25. 
2) A thoughtprovoking volume recently published. 


In other words, we seek to correct a wrong 
and not to create another wrong in the oppo- 
site direction. That is why powers are being 
given to the administration to provide, if nec- 
essary, for an enlargement of credit in order to 
correct the existing wrong. These powers will 
be used when, as, and if it may be necessary 
to accomplish the purpose. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT!) 


Creation of a sense of responsibility is, as I 
see it, the true solution [of our socio-economic 
problems], though it is the long one. Furth- 
er, it is the thing we have to do, no mattter 
what road we take. Were government tomor- 
row to assume control of the industrial sys- 
tem, we should still have to create a generation 
of responsible government servants—no small 
job either, and one taking almost as much 
time as making the business community re- 
sponsible to the community at large. If re- 
sponsible business is a dream, at least it is no 
more intangible than the dreams we have been 
creating in the name of rugged individualism, 
of forced and strenuous competition, of high 
finance. To ask that men organize within their 
own industries for the common good, is, after 
all, not materially different from asking them 
to organize in the interests of a great corpo- 
rate empire which is certain to sink a good 
many of them in its rise. 

A. A. BERLE, JR., 
in Scribner’s Magazine?) 


Ever since 1919 the bourgeois opponents of 
the Versailles Treaty who were clever enough 
to realize that it can be no basis for the further 
development of capitalism, have been racking 
their brains to think out a Peace Treaty that 
would be good enough to satisfy all the capi- 
talist powers. Since the appearance of Keynes’ 
“Economic Consequences of the Peace’’ a volu- 
minous literature has appeared on the revision 
of the Versailles Treaty which is very remi- 
niscent of the squaring of the circle.... 

The policy of reparations is bankrupt, for 
reparations enormously sharpened the post-war 
crisis for capitalism. The burden of interallied 
debts is a rope round the neck of international 
capital that it cannot shake off. The frontiers 
that were drawn with the sword cut to pieces 
the living bodies of a number of European na- 
tions and the wounds caused thereby are fester- 
ing and causing a continual fever. The colo- 
nial policy of the Great Powers is perpetually 
on a voleano.... 

Those powers that are striving for the re- 


1) From address delivered on May 8. 

2) A High Road for Business. L. c. June, 1933. Mr. 
Berle is an adviser to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and has repeatedly been named as one of the 
iG principal economic counselors of President Roose- 
velt. 
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vision of the Versailles and Washington 
Treaties, demand a re-division .of the colonies in 
the name of justice... Yet this demand is being 
made at a moment when dozens of millions of 
colonial peoples are rising up against the ex- 
istence of colonial possessions at all. 

KARL RADEK 

in The Labour Monthly‘) 


The State demanding worship was the first 
formidable enemy which organized Christianity 
encountered. Its congregations fell—very sig- 
nificantly from the standpoint of to-day—under 
the ban of the law against Collegia. Their 
members resisted, becoming thereby the mar- 
tyrs whose blood was the seed of the Church. 
A century or two passed, and the State which 
killed them decayed and died; the Church re- 
mained. Loyalty to the fundamental truths of 
that Church to-day may involve Christians once 
more in the facing of issues such as have rare- 
ly been presented to them since the early cen- 
turies. The best-intentioned calculations of 
Vatican diplomacy, the sincerest apprehensions 
of ‘established’ communions, the noblest pre- 
occupations with an other-worldly theology 
may not avail to meet the challenge of the mo- 
ment. Disentanglement from the United State 
and protest against its excesses may prove in 
the long run the most effective contribution of 
an authentic Catholicism to the cause of World 


Order. M.B.R. 
in Christendom?) 


This exodus [to the land] from the cities 
constitutes a national, a state, and a local prob- 
lem crying for guidance and control such as 
Canada and Germany and many other countries 
have given it. Only experienced farmers in 
hard training can prosper or even endure in the 
hardest of all agricultural eras in memory. 
Every lesson of experience and observation 
runs against the greenhorn’s risking capital 
and wasting time on a sizeable farming opera- 
tion. Many of those who fare forth in hope 
to the land will return worse off than they were 
at the outset.... 

But there is more promise, and less danger, 
for the new-comer in small-plot, part-time 
farmmg. Then a family settles upon a small 
tract, raises part of its own food, rigidly re- 
strains its spending, and looks for cash to oc- 
casional or continuous work in neighboring 
towns and cities and industries by certain mem- 
bers with definite skills. There is flexibility in 
this way of life; relatively little capital is re- 
quired to set it going, and those who measur- 
ably achieve it win for themselves a double 
grip on existence—with one hand they hold the 


1) June, 1933, pp. 359-360. 
2) Anglican. Oxford, June, p. 88. 


land, with the other they reach for the pay- 
roll. This double grip on life must be increas- 
ingly sought by the millions who are being dis- 
placed by, machinery and subjected to the re- 
current disasters threatened by cyclical unem- 
ployment. 
ARTHUR POUND, 
in The Atlantic Monthly’) 


In the Catholic Middle Ages they knew how 
to keep their money-lenders in order (Shake- 
speare’s picture of Shylock shows us how 
money-lenders were regarded then), but to-day 
we put all power into their hands; we allow 
them to do as they please about inflation and 
defiation—that is, decide how much money 
there shall be in circulation—and we take it for 
granted that everything must be done by a loan, 
and that everybody must be in debt to the 
bankers, one loan on top of another. The Pope 
says: 

_ “They grasp in their hands the very soul of produc- 
tion so that no one dare breathe against their will.” 

Remember that the bankers are not respons- 
ible to anybody. They use these powers, these 
simply enormous powers, not necessarily for 
the common good, but for their own purposes 
and profit. Even the Bank of England is sim- 
ply a private company, with its directors and 
its chairmen elected by its own shareholders. 
It came into existence as a syndicate for lend- 
ing money to the Government in the time of 
Charles II; he gave it certain privileges in a 
Royal Charter, and the charter has to be re- 
newed from time to time ever since. 


Theoretically, the Bank of England’s charter 
might be revoked. Perhaps you remember see- 
ing a film about Disraeli; how when he was 
Prime Minister the Bank of England refused 
to lend the Government the money to buy 
shares in the Suez Canal, and how Disraeli 
forced the Bank to lend it by threatening to re- 
voke its charter. That was quite true, but it 
is not likely that a Prime Minister would talk 
in that way now. 

It is the other way round now—in almost 
all countries it is the Central Bank that gives 
orders to the politicians, and the politicians do 
as they are told. So the Pope draws a picture 
for us of the financiers who 

“struggle to acquire control of the State, so that its 
resources and authority may be made evil use of in the 
economic struggles.” 

“The State,” he says, “should be the supreme arbiter; 
it should rule in kingly fashion far above party con- 
tention; it should be intent only upon justice and the 
common good. Instead, it has become a slave bound 
over to the service of human passion and greed.” 


FR. FRANCIS H. DRINKWATER 
Quadragesimo anno and High Finance?) 


1) Land Ho! L. ec. June issue, p. 721. 
2) A sermon, preached in the church of the Holy 
Family, Birmingham, England. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


St. Quentin’s “Journée de Presse’ held re- 
cently drew fully six thousand persons to help 
forward the work of French Catholic news- 
papers. The day began with Mass in the 
famous church, which is being slowly restored 
after suffering enormously during the Great 
War. 


The Abbé Merklen, at the public meeting which was 
the chief feature of the day’s program, said the Cath- 
olic Press existed not only to give Catholics news and 
to defend the Catholic Faith, but also to form a Cath- 
olic mentality. It helps its readers to “think Catholic.” 


The University Catholic National Federa- 
tions, which together form the International 
Secretariat known as “Pax Romana,” will hold 
their annual congress this year at Luxemburg 
by invitation of one of the smallest, though also 
one of the most active, Federations, the “As- 
sociation Catholique des Etudiants Luxem- 
bourgeois.” 

Following the precedent set by the Cambridge Con- 
gress of 1928, when the theme idea for a Congress was 


first introduced, the Luxemburg Congress will study 
the theme “The Catholic Student and Social Action.” 


A Sub-Committee appointed by the Catholic 
Indian Association of Southern India has 
drawn up a plan for the reorganization of the 
Association. It is published in the Catholic 
Leader. The scheme points out that “if the 
C. I. A. could make use of the parochial organ- 
ization of the Church, it would increase enor- 
mously its representative character. 


“In order, therefore, to render the C.I. A. really repre- 
sentative of the community all that is required is to 
aim at constituting every parish in Southern India into 
a local Association and make the latter a branch of the 
C. I. Association. At the same time, the C. I. A. may 
enrol, as an affiliated member, any association, already 
existing or newly established, such as Catholic Clubs 
and Reading Rooms, Co-operative Societies and Agri- 
cultural Associations, which have been formed no 
doubt with specific objects of their own, which, how- 
ever, are not inconsistent with the object of the C. I. A. 
itself, viz., the political, social, material and general 
welfare of the Catholic Indian community.” The plan 
provides full details for the enrolment of members in 
various classes and a definite plan of work under the 
headings: (1) Social, Material and General Welfare, 
(2) Political Welfare, (3) Propaganda, and (4) Finance. 


The International Congress of Catholic Phy- 
sicians planned for Paris next year will com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Medical Society of SS. Luke, Cosmas, 
and Damian at LeMans on September 25, 1884, 
to meet a suggestion expressed by Leo XIII. 

The aims and purposes of the organization 


its President-General, Dr. Octave Pasteau, out- 
lines in the following statement: 


“Today we have more than 2,000 physicians who are 
members, and societies in every section in France. 


Note well that we have done nothing to gain mem- 
bers. 

“In addition to its religious purpose, our society has 
a scientific aim. Our groups feel the necessity for 
studying the more important questions affecting at the 
time medicine, religion, morality, philosophy, medical] 
history, or sociology. 

“The graver problems are debated, discussed, and oft- 
en published by those best qualified to do so.” 

“At these business sessions,” Dr. Pasteau went on to 
say, “we preserve a very special character; we try not 
to discuss matters from a purely medical viewpoint— 
that would only duplicate the work of the medical sci- 
entific societies. 

“Every subject taken up in our meetings must be 
reported in the light of Catholic teaching, philosophy, 
deontology, and apologetics. Important papers have 
been read on miraculous phenomena, mystics—their 
lives and manifestations, materialism, spiritualism, 
transformism, on the lives of the physician-saints, the 
practice of embryotomy, education, etc. 

“With the adversaries of the Catholic religion in- 
creasing their attacks against Catholic philosophy, mo- 
rality, and religion in the name of science, one finds 
incessantly in their writing matters to criticize and re- 
fute. Work has never been lacking for our confreres.” 


NATIONALISM 


Together with Capitalism and Industrialism 
another concomitant of Liberalism has reached 
Japan—Nationalism. It resembles closely the 
various Pan-something expansion crazes of 
the West. “I have in front of me a pamphlet,” 
Critic, a contributor to The New Statesman 
and Nation writes, “published by the Union 
of Educational Institutions of Shanghai, which 
gives a series of extracts from Japanese 
school text-books. It begins with a map, ap- 
parently in common use, entitled ‘Japan’s 
Neighbors.’ In the centre is Tokio and round 
it five concentric circles, one thousand miles 
apart. The teacher is apparently instructed to 
explain to school children that these represent 
the stages of Japan’s inevitable expansion. The 
first includes Japan itself and touches the Asi- 
atic mainland. The second covers the islands, 
Korea, Manchuria and part of Mongolia, col- 
ored pink and labelled ‘Japanese sphere of in- 
fluence’. These are roughly the conquests of 
the last decades. 


“Japan is now in the third circle which, if completed, 
would involve the complete conquest of Manchuria, 
much of China proper, a large slice of Siberia and part 
of the Philippines. The fourth circle includes the whole 
of China, half of Indo-China, all the Philippines, Ha- 
waii and part of British Borneo. The fifth would bring 
Japan to Australia and the West Coast of Canada and 
the U. S. A. The reading matter does not lag behind.” 


This is from the New National Language Reader. 


“What shall Japan contribute to the world? All Ja- 
panese must awaken to their duty to execute the Divine 
Punishment. By attacking or by punitive treatment, 
the powers of the world must be broken down in order 
to fulfill the Divine Mission of Japan. Some day when, 
having swept away all rottenness and subjugated all 
arrogant and impolite (sic) countries of the world, 


Japan shall be the king of the world and lord of the 
whole universe.” 
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RACIALISM 


Effect of recent court decisions on exclusion 
of Negroes from juries in the South was per- 
ceived at Chattanooga, Tenn., early in June 
when, for the first time since reconstruction 
days, a Negro sat on a Hamilton County jury. 

_R. C. Hawkins, a retired mail carrier, was the colored 
citizen accepted by Judge Charles W. Lusk after eleven 
white men had been picked to hear a burglary charge 


against a man. The State and the defense agreed that 
Hawkins was qualified. 


Jurymen in felony cases tried in Chattanooga are 
usually taken to a down-town restaurant for their 
meals. But because Hawkins would not be allowed to 
eat in the same restaurant, special food was taken to 
the jury room for the twelve jurors. 


The case of a Negro in South Carolina, re- 
cently paroled, illustrates the influence of racial 
antagonism on justice. Jeff Morrow, convicted 
in Granville County in October 1930 of raping 
a white woman and sentenced to die in the elec- 
tric chair, but saved from death by former 
Governor Gardner, who commuted the sent- 
ence to life imprisonment, has been granted a 
parole by Governor Ethringhaus on recommen- 
dation of the trial-judge, Henry A. Grady. 

Judge Grady, who tried the case, and William B. Um- 
stead, the solicitor, joined in the recommendation. The 
former stated that he did all he could in his charge to 
the jury to cause them to acquit the man. Evidence 
developed. guilt on the part of the white woman; the 
prisoner clearly was not guilty of rape, Judge Grady 
believed, and that the time he had served was entirely 
adequate punishment for the crime he had committed. 
“The trial resulted in a verdict which shocked both me 
and the solicitor,’ Judge Grady stated. 


ANTI-JIM-CROW LEGISLATION 


The Governor of New Jersey, A. Harry 
Moore, on June 21 signed assembly bill No. 478 
which prohibits contractors doing state work 
from discriminating against workers because 
of race, color or creed. It had been passed 
unanimously by both the house and the senate. 
Sponsored and pushed through by Assembly- 
man J. Mercer Burrell of Newark, the only 
colored assemblyman in the New Jersey Legis- 
lature, the measure had the support of white 
members of the House and of Senator A. Wol- 
ber of Essex county, who sponsored the bill in 
the Senate. The text of the bill was supplied 
by the national office of the N. A. A. C. P. 

When signing the bill in the presence of Assembly- 
man Burrell, Governor Moore said: “I am happy to 
sign this measure which has the support of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple of which I am an active member. It is a just 
measure.” 

The bill is the second of its kind passed by state 
legislatures this year. In Indiana, Rep. Henry J. Rich- 
ardson, Jr., secured the passage of the same bill, and 
it was signed by Gov. McNutt. A similar bill has 
passed the Illinois House and is before the Senate. 


LYNCHING 


American Democracy seems unable to cope 
successfully with lynching. A case recently re- 


ported by the American Civil Liberties Union 
reveals some of the underlying conditions re- 
sponsible for the survival of this custom of fron- 
tier days. Walter Merrick, a white man, await- 
ing trial on a dynamiting charge, was lynched 
by a mob at Princeton, Ky. Although investi- 
gation by the A. C. L. U. showed that the mob 
was composed of local citizens well known to the 
community, no evidence against any of the 
lynchers was produced by the county officials. 
Finally, after almost a year had elapsed and re- 
peated informal appeals had been made for re- 
moval of the jailer and for action against the 
lynchers, the Union filed a formal petition with 
the Governor and the local jailer was tempora- 
rily removed. Regarding this phase of the situ- 
ation a statement prepared by the A. C. L. U. 
declares: 


; “Gov. Ruby Lafoon’s decision to reinstate Curt Jones, 
jailer of Caldwell, Ky., was expected, but disgraceful. 
The proceedings were conducted in a manner to indi- 
cate that Jones’s reinstatement was a foregone con- 
clusion. Appointment of Mrs. Lily Jones to fill her 
husband’s place, pending his hearing, the failure of At- 
torney General Baily P. Wooton to prosecute the case, 
even after it had been shown to him that Common- 
wealth Attorney John L. Grayot of that district and 
County Attorney John O. Hardin were disqualified be- 
cause of their failure to prosecute Merrick’s lynchers; 
and the failure of the Attorney General’s office to pro- 
vide proper protection for our representative to make 
his deposition in Caldwell County or to permit him to 
go to Frankfort at our expense to make it to the At- 
torney General, all pointed to this unfortunate con- 
clusion of the case.” 

In assailing the reinstatement of Jones, the A. C. L. 
U. disclosed that under the administration of the pres- 
ent prosecutor, Grayot, there have been six lynchings 
in the fourth judicial district of the state. During that’ 
time not a single man has been convicted for partici- 
pating in any of these crimes. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL AREAS 


The development of the Tennesse river basin, 
including Muscle Shoals, is not merely consid- 
ered by the Administration an experiment in 
public ownership of water power, but as a social 
and economic experiment. The greatest in fact 
in President Roosevelt’s “planned future’ for 
the nation. A press release from the offices of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, charged with 
the execution of these plans, supplies the fol- 
lowing information on this subject: 


“There are many factors which make the Tennessee 
valley ideal for this demonstration of the new national 
policy. Besides being potentially one of the wealthiest 
regions as far as white coal is concerned, the basin is 
unusually rich in minerals essential to industry. It also 
takes in the rough hill country of eastern Tennessee, 
western North Carolina, western Virginia and northern 
Georgia where the agricultural yield has been low and 
the birth rate high; a region which has been turning 
many people into the cities. 

“In that mountain area there are several million 
people of prime American stock with extraordinary love 
of home and a high spirit of independence. Many of 
these people have been to the cities, and have been 
driven back home by hard times. One of the objectives 
of the Authority is to provide occupation to all. If 
agriculture can’t do it, it must be supplemented by in- 
dustry—domestic industry of the type that will enable 
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residents of the region to make what they can con- 
sume.” 

Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, member of the board of 
directors which constitutes the Tennessee Valley Auth- 
ority, attaches great national significance to the out- 
come of this undertaking. ‘Here,’ says the board’s 
coordinator of industry and agriculture, “is the last (G2) 
place in America where this problem, to my mind, can 
be carried out and have its application to other areas.” 


RESTRICTION OF FARM CROPS 


Stressing his belief that restricted acreage 
is not the solution to the wheat problem, J. H. 
Wesson, vice-president of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, June 22, told a city audience at 
North Battleford that he was opposed to any 
attempt to fit production with the present 
world chaos. 


During his two-hour address before a large gather- 
ing, the wheat pool official dealt in detail with the 
three-point policy of his organization—establishment of 
a national marketing board, agreement with other ex- 
porting countries for quota shipment and domestic price 
fixing for all wheat consumed in Canada, at $1.35 a 
bushel. Mr. Wesson expressed his conviction that acre- 
age reduction was neither practical nor enforcible in 
law. 


CO-OPERATION 


Fishermen of the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada have turned to co-operation. One of 
the most successful of the co-operative shore 
fishery plants is operated at Petit de Grat 
under the name of the Richmond Shore Fish 
Co. This plant situated on Isle Madame has 
for its apostle Rev. Father Boudreau of the 
Petit de Grat parish. 


The fishermen there canned salmon, lobsters, mack- 
erel, tamalea, and packed July herring and fat mackerel 
in 25 lb. tubs; and put on the market a superior bone- 
less dry cod. 1932 was their first year for such a 
venture and they sold out their pack and are going 
stronger this year. “As a venture in marketing good 
sea food, and as an educational lead for all our shore 
fishermen, the Petit de Grat processing plant marked a 
new hope for all the shore fishermen,” declares Stewart 
McCawley, writing in the Glace Bay Gazette on this 
undertaking. 


MOVIES AND THEIR INFLUENCE 


The volume by Henry James Forman, “Our 
Movie Made Children,” is said by Mr. William 
Troy, a film critic, to be “‘so devastating in its 
arrangement of facts and statistics, so challeng- 
ing in its final conclusions, that very little more 
need be said on the subject for some time.” 


After offering the moderate estimate that there are 
77,000,000 people in the United States who attend the 
movies at least once a week, and that of these at least 
28,000,000 are under twenty-one years of age, Mr. For- 
man endeavors to sum up for his readers the different 
effects of this attendance as measured by the various 
Payne investigators. By means of the hypnograph, for 
example, one of the chief physical effects was de- 
termined, namely, an increased restlessness in sleep of 
about 26 percent over normal for boys and of about 14 
percent for girls. Emotional effects were measured 
largely by means of the psycho-galvanometer, which 
showed that in the case of ordinary danger pictures 


the intensity of emotional reaction of adolescents is 
twice as great as that of adults, and that of younger 
children three times that of adults. Pulse and _ heart 
beat were found to increase at times to double the 
normal rate. 

For the most interesting portions of their research, 
those concerned with social and ethical effects, the in- 
vestigators were of course lacking in such convenient 
instruments of measurement and were forced to rely on 
questionnaires, autobiographical accounts, and testi- 
monials. Inmates of prisons, reform schools, and homes 
for delinquent girls were among those called upon to 
give evidence against the movies as a school of crime 
and delinquency. “Perhaps,” Mr. Troy writes, “the climax 
of Mr. Forman’s analysis of the strong ‘imitative ap- 
peal’ of the movies is reached when he cites the ex- 
ample of ‘Little Caesar,’ a picture whose influence is 
held responsible for no less than two murders involv- 
ing young admirers of Edward G. Robinson’s scowling 
little gang leader.” 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


With a view to establishing a chain of motion 
picture schools, Welsh educators are conduct- 
ing experiments at special matinees where the 
reaction of children to educational films is 
studied. Children of elementary school age at- 
tending these matinees, says a report to the 
Department of Commerce from its Trade Com- 
missioner in London, are observed by a group 
of educators and their reaction noted. 

Each child is furnished a questionnaire designed to 
elicit opinions on certain aspects of the films viewed. 
Adults are also invited to the showing and their 
opinions recorded. Although no definite information 
has been made public, says the report, producers ex- 
pect that the results of the experiments will lend con- 


Pree in support to the mvvement for more educational 
ms. 


ENVIRONMENT 


The effect of environment on human life 
and the impossibility of bringing people up in 
slums and tumble-down houses without affect- 
ing their very core and essence were empha- 
sized by Archbishop Downey at the annual 
meeting of the Liverpool and County Police 
Courts Catholic Aid Society in the Liverpool 
Town Hall in May. 

His Grace said such conditions made them grow up 
with a sense of social injustice, and they developed a 
frame of mind in which they could be roused to violence 


by any mob orator that came along. Every society had 


the criminals it deserved, but sometimes it manufac- 
tured them. 


PRICE-FIXING 


Minimum wholesale and retail prices for 
milk and cream were established by the new 
State Milk Control Board of New Jersey and 
went into effect on June 1. The order speci- 
fies that producers must be paid at least 40 per- 
cent of the retail price received for milk. 

The order provides that grade A milk shall be sold 
by dealers to consumers at not less than 13 cents a 
quart, or 9 cents a pint, while milk other than grade A 
shall be sold at not less than 10 cents a quart, or 7 


ee a pint. The order also establishes standards for 
milk. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


German Catholics in the Diocese 
of Philadelphia in 1846 


The value of reports on conditions in the 
American mission field, forwarded by mission- 
ers to the Leopoldine Foundation, of Vienna, 
and the Ludwig Mission Society, of Munich, is 
generally recognized. An important historical 
document of this sort is a detailed statement on 
conditions obtaining among German Catholics 
in the diocese of Philadelphia, prepared by the 
Redemptorist Rev. Joseph Fey, February 27, 
1846, sent by him to headquarters of the Lud- 
wig Mission Society and printed in the “An- 
nalen der Gesellschaft zur Verbreitung des 
Glaubens” (Vol. XIV. Einsiedeln, 1846, pp. 515- 
522). It is presented here in translation chief- 
ly because of the intrinsic value of the perti- 
nent information it contains but also as an il- 
lustration of the worth of numerous communi- 
cations of a similar character. 


The diocese of Philadelphia (Fr. Fey 
writes) comprises, besides the states of Dela- 
ware and Western New Jersey, the eastern sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania stretching from the Dela- 
ware River to the Allegheny Mountains. The 
two states first named are of no importance as 
far as German Catholics are concerned. In 
fact, even the English-speaking Catholics are 
represented there only by small numbers. In 
the state of Delaware there are no more than 
two Catholic churches conducting services reg- 
ularly. In New Jersey, however, not even one 
church may be found having a resident priest; 
there are five small chapels in the portion of 
that state belonging to this diocese which are 
in charge of visiting priests who conduct serv- 
ices in them once a month or once every six 
weeks. 


In the eastern part of Pennsylvania there are 
sixty-three Catholic churches, including those 
of the city of Philadelphia. This section of 
Pennsylvania was first settled by Germans, 
many of whom were Catholics. The number of 
German settlers was so great that in some 
counties even a peculiar German language de- 
veloped. You may well assume that by far 
the greater number of the descendants of these 
first German Catholic settlers have fallen away 
from their Faith in consequence of their utter 
spiritual destitution. Those who retained the 
Faith are scattered all over Pennsylvania, liv- 
ing among Americans and English-speaking 
Catholics. It is impossible to assemble these 
unfortunate people at places where there are 
churches because they can live only where they 
find an opportunity of making a living. There- 
fore the danger that the settlers in the interior 
of the state will go over to the Methodists will 
always be very great, as long as no churches 
and missions are established in those parts. 
It is astonishing, how many communities there 
are in this diocese in which the number of Ger- 


man Catholics is so large that a resident priest 
would have more than enough to do—and yet 
these people have never had the ministrations 
Oni priest of their own. The only religious 
consolation they have is to assist at Mass on 
Sundays in the English church; their joy is 
immeasurable when a German-speaking priest 
stops with them a few days on his circuit to 
hear their confession and instruct the children 
in the Christian doctrine. 


Besides Conewago, where the Jesuit Fathers 
are stationed, only two German churches in the 
country have resident priests, namely Potts- 
wiley where Father Burg is stationed, and 
Reading, where Father Steinbacher!) resides. 
In Little York, one of the larger cities of the 
diocese, where the Germans constitute two- 
thirds of the Catholic congregation, the priest 
in charge speaks a little German, so that he is 
able in a measure to minister to the dying. 
None of the other priests in the country, not 
even the native Pennsylvania-Dutch, learn Ger- 
man, partly because of their education in Eng- 
lish colleges, partly because their mother- 
tongue, the Pennsylvania-Dutch, is held in 
great contempt and is generally ridiculed by the 
Americans. The Right Rev. Bishop Kenrick 
took great pains to provide trained German 
priests, but all his efforts have miscarried up 
till now; for this reason he wished our humble 
Congregation (that of the Most Holy Redeem- 
er) would spread in his diocese, so that its 
Fathers could minister to the Germans. Yet 
this plan could not be realized for the present, 
partly because of the scarcity of priests, partly 
because of lack of the necessary funds. What 
we were able to do with our small numbers up 
to this time I shall relate consecutively. 


At present there are three priests of our 
Congregation in this diocese, namely, Father 
Krutil, a native of Moravia, Father Couden- 
hove of Vienna, Austria, and I, Joseph Fey of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany. We live together in 
Philadelphia. This city, noted for its irreligion 
and excessive immorality, was founded, as 
everyone knows, by Quakers. This sect, which 
more than any other deviates from Christian- 
ity, still forms wellnigh half of the population 
of the city of some 200,000 souls. Next to the 
Quakers the numerically strongest groups are 
the Baptists, the Methodists and Presbyterians, 
who are at the same time the most bitter ene- 
mies of the Catholics. 


The boasting of the practice of natural vir- 
tues engaged in by them, together with great 
liberality shown in dispensing money and vict- 
uals to the poor and sick; their trumpeting of 
these charitable deeds by thousands of tracts 
and speeches, coupled with stinging ridicule 


1) Father Nicholas Steinbacher, a Jesuit, came to 
the U. S. in 1833, landing on May 19th (Griffin, J. A. 
Contribution of Belgium to the Catholic Church of 
America, Washington, 1932, p. 160). 
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and sarcasm of Catholic practices; and finally 
the many enticing baits offered the concupis- 
cence of the eyes and the flesh—these have be- 
come to many a young man and woman the 
occasion of losing both Faith and purity, so 
that you may say the devil plies his trade here 
with greater skill than at any other place. 

The German Catholics are exposed to these 
temptations more than others because they are 
less financially independent than many; few of 
them advance so far as to acquire means to 
start a business of their own; most of them 
work in factories or for American merchants, as 
a rule Methodists, who make it their chief con- 
cern to pervert their apprentices, hired men and 
servant-girls, to make them members of their 
sect. Besides a large number of the poorest 
Germans work also on roads, railroads and 
canals and are thrown continually into the com- 
pany of the most malicious sectaries. 

Many years ago (1788) German Catholics 
built a small church in the lower part of the 
city (Philadelphia) which, however, in the 
course of time became too small, owing to the 
increasing number of German immigrants and 
above all to the unceasing quarrels of the trus- 
tees,—laymen who possess many rights in the 
administration of the parishes. Accordingly 
that old German church was of little benefit, 
since the entire upper part of the city as well 
as the suburbs were unable to use it at all or, 
at best, only to make their Easter-confession. 
The greater number of the Germans live in 
these upper parts of the city, because rent is 
cheaper there on account of the distance from 
the centre of the city and because of the poverty 
of those sections. The Catholic Germans, as 
far as they were not yet fallen away from the 
Faith, assisted at Mass on Sundays and Feast- 
days in St. Michael’s Church and the church of 
the Augustinian Fathers till they were destroy- 
ed. A short time before the destruction of 
those two English churches one of our Fathers 
had erected a small frame-church on the newly 
purchased site of the present St. Peter’s 
Church, in order to gather the Germans and to 
form a congregation. The number of Germans 
increased so rapidly that after a few months 
construction of a larger church had to be com- 
pleted as quickly as possible. By Christmas 
of 1844 this church was under roof and was 
opened for service the first Sunday after 
Christmas. It is a plain brick-structure, 150 
feet long and 64 feet wide. The interior of the 
walls is not yet plastered and the ceiling is 
boarded; the floor and the benches are likewise 
made merely of rough planks. The rather 
heavy debts already contracted and the small 
income of the poor congregation preclude, for 
the present, the completion of the church as to 
plastering the walls and ceiling and the fur- 
nishing with a better floor and more suitable 
benches. Altars, confessionals and pulpit are 
crudely fashioned of rough boards. In the 


basement of the church there are a chapel and 
two spacious rooms set aside for school pur- 
poses. The schools are well attended; three 
teachers are in charge; a man teaches the boys 
and two women instruct the girls. 

Although the church is too large for present 
needs, it will be filled in a few years, owing to 
the steady growth of the congregation, due 
partly to conversions, partly to immigration. 
All the German Catholics of the upper city as 
well as those of the suburbs of Kensington and 
North Liberty come to St. Peter’s on Sundays. 
Since the establishment of this church | very 
many have returned to the one saving Faith of 
their fathers which they had given up either 
in part or completely; very many heeded the 
inspirations of grace and gave up the evil lives 
they had led sometimes for many years, and 
are now good Catholics, atoning for their form- 
er conduct. Accordingly even now we are kept 
busy in the confessional on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. 

On Sundays and Feastdays we have a low 
Mass, with singing, at half past seven in the 
morning; at ten o’clock we have highmass with 
sermon; at three o’clock in the afternoon we 
have Vespers and instruction in Christian Doc- 
trine. This instruction is given by means of cat- 
echetical sermons intended for adults, since the 
children receive their instruction in catechism 
in school every day. Finally we close with a 
devotion and benediction with the Blessed Sa- 
crament. On two Sundays of the month a con- 
ference is given in the evening in a meeting- 
room, namely on the second Sunday for the 
adults who are members of the League of the 
Sacred Heart and on the fourth Sunday for the 
young men and women who belong to St. Aloy- 
sius Society; these Sundays have been chosen 
also for communion-days of these societies. 

Experience taught us long ago in Baltimore 
how much good is accomplished by these so- 
cieties. St. Aloysius Society in particular was 
found to be a powerful means for saving young 
people from going astray; the conferences en- 
lighten the young people as to the use of the 
preservatives against vice; by the conferences 
they are induced to receive the sacraments 
every month and are fortified in their resolution 
to lead a good, Christian life. From time to 
time they are provided some pleasurable diver- 
sion to attract them more and more. Just now 
they are busy making a banner bearing the pic- 
ture of St. Aloysius which will be carried in 
the processions through the church on certain 
feastdays to add to their solemnity. We hope 
they will receive a small altar for their chapel 
before long; they have volunteered to decorate 
it and keep it in order. ; 

A third society, to be placed under the invo- 
cation and patronage of St. Alphonsus, will be 
erected, as we hope, next Easter; it is intended 
for married men. I look forward to still great- 
er good to be achieved by this society, because 
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good and pious fathers can easily educate wives 
and children to lives of virtue. 


Besides these regular services on Sundays 
and Feastdays we have now, during Lent, on 
Wednesday and Friday morning a low Mass, 
at which hymns are sung, and after Mass the 
Way of the Cross with short meditations on 
the Passion of Our Lord for adults. On the 
evenings of the same days, at seven o’clock, we 
have a sermon on the Passion of Our Lord, 
and devotion closing with exposition and bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. It is very 
edifying to see the zeal displayed by the people 
in attending the sermons. 

These services in church, however, are not 
our only occupations. The sick-calls and visits 
to the sick also require much time on account 
of the great distances we must traverse on our 
way to and from the different parts of the ex- 
tensive city. 

_ What we have done up till now for the mis- 
sions among the Germans is insignificant in 
view of the immense amount of work which 
should be and will be performed as soon as we 
shall have more priests at our mission-stations. 
There are three places outside of the city with 
large German congregations, which can be vis- 
ited only at regular intervals, one of which is 
Lancaster, in the county of the same name, 
numbering more than four hundred German 
Catholics. The congregation was founded 
many years ago by German Jesuit Fathers and 
its church was later transferred to the English- 
speaking Catholics. The Germans were depriv- 
ed of the ministrations of German-speaking 
priests because no such priests were available. 
We now visit this place regularly every six 
weeks. The German Catholics are very zealous 
and would be ever so willing to support a 
priest, if one should be stationed there. The 
number of German Catholics living in the 
neighborhood of Lancaster is as large as that 
residing in the city; they come to Lancaster to 
assist at Mass and receive the sacraments, 
with the result that the visiting priest is al- 
ways kept busy for three consecutive days.”) 

The second place in the interior of the state 
having a large German congregation is Leba- 
non in the county of the same name. We visit 
this community the first Sunday of each month. 
Lebanon county and the adjoining counties to 
the North are settled almost exclusively by 
Germans, and the corrupt Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man language is the common tongue. 
or fifty years ago a sufficient number of Ger- 
man-speaking priests had settled there and es- 
tablished. good schools, a miniature Catholic 
Germany would have been established without 
much effort. As it is, the descendants of many 
good Catholic Germans were won over by Pro- 
testants and Methodists long before a Catholic 


2) The foundation stone of the German St. Joseph 
Church at Lancaster was laid May 12, 1850. 


If forty: 


priest began to visit these places a few years 
ago. The Protestant ministers had gone there 
with the first settlers. Father Steinbacher 
formerly visited Lebanon while stationed at 
Reading. For sometime, however, this priest 
could no longer attend to the care of souls in 
this place since his own congregation at Read- 
ing has increased steadily. 

The third community with a large German 
congregation is Manayunk in Montgomery 
County. The people are very good Catholics 
who give great consolation to the missionary by 
their pious and edifying lives.*) 

The bishop described to us the sad plight and 
destitution of the German Catholics in the 
northern sections of his diocese. Induced by 
his dismal description of conditions, one of our 
Fathers made an excursion into the Counties of 
Berks, Schuylkill, Luzerne to Lycoming last 
fall. To his exceedingly great surprise he 
found many German Catholics not only in the 
cities and towns but also in the country, where 
they were scattered even to the most secluded 
mountain ravines of the still unexplored coun- 
ties. These people welcome German priests as 
angels of God, shed tears of emotion on their 
arrival, and listen to every word of instruction 
with an eagerness that is soul-stirring. The 
settlers who live by themselves in the country 
and make their living by farming their small 
plots of ground, lead very clean lives and pre- 
serve the Faith, if they receive the ministra- 
tions of a priest from time to time. The great- 
est dangers threaten the people in the towns 
of the interior and frequent missions in these 
places would be greatly needed. We confidently 
trust something may be done for them in that 
regard before long. 

Concluding these few remarks regarding the 
German Catholics of the diocese of Philadel- 
phia, I must express heartfelt thanks in the 
name of my superiors and confréres to the 
noble-minded Ludwig-Missions-Verein for its 
generous assistance. It is due to the contribu- 
tions of this society that, with the money do- 
nated, a spacious church could be built for the 
Germans of this irreligious and immoral city, 
and we hope it will be possible to complete and 
furnish it with the aid of the same society.*) 


3) In 1854 the borough of Manayunk was incorpo- 
rated into the city of Philadelphia, and the German 
Catholics later built St. Mary of the Assumption on 
Oak Street. 

4) The Ludwig-Missions-Verein donated 25,000 Guld- 
en or $18,750 to the missions of the Redemptorist 
Fathers in the United States in 1845. This sum was 
about one-fourth of the total income of the society, 
which amounted in 1845 to 106,008 Gulden and 25 
Kreuzer. (Financial Report of the Ludwig-Missions- 
Verein, printed in the “Annalen der Ges. z. Verbr. d. 
Glaubens”, vol. XIV, Einsiedeln, 1846, inserted on two un- 
numbered pages between pages 214 and 215.) The money 
collected by the Ludwig-Missions-Verein was distrib- 
uted directly by headquarters-in Munich, and Father 
Fey sent his report to the same headquarters. The 
monetary value is to be figured according to the Ba- 
varian standard, which was 75 cents to a Gulden. 
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We think we can show our gratitude best by 
praying for its members and by inducing so 
many Germans who were saved for the Cath- 
olic Church and profess her Faith with new 
zeal, to pray for them also. 

Philadelphia, First Friday of Lent, (Febru- 
ary 27), 1846. 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 


Collectanea 


An encyclopedia in the German language, 
published in two volumes of together more 
than 2000 pages by S. Zickel at New York in 
1875, had for its author a Benedictine of St. 
Mary’s Abbey at Newark, Fr. Ernst Stein von 
Nordenstein. Born at Vienna on the 10th of 
December, 1823, he was received into the order 
at Emmaus in Prague on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1851. Before coming to America in 1869 
he was a professor at the state-college in Klat- 
tau and chaplain of the Imperial and Royal 
Austrian legation at Berlin. 

Thus far no copy of this encyclopedia, pub- 
lished under the title ‘“Deutsch-amerikanisches 
Lexikon des allgemeinen Wissens’’, has come to 
our notice or our Library. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that we are anxious to add it to 
our collection. 


The service the German Catholic pioneers 
rendered the Church in America by their in- 
sistence on parochial schools has come to be 
recognized more and more. 

Speaking on the occasion of the jubilee of the 
founding a hundred years ago of St. Nicholas’ 
parish in Second Street, New York, Cardinal 
Mundelein declared: 

“TI believe I can say without fear of contradiction 
that more than any other people who have come here 
these early German Catholic settlers are responsible 
for the splendid Catholic parochial school system in this 
country. Wherever they went, they planted the parish 
school; the fine church could wait, their school came 
first. Thanks largely to their insistence on this need, 
we have today in this country a Catholic school system, 
voluntarily maintained by the faithful, without a penny 
support from the State, that has no equal anywhere 
in this world.” 

His Eminence referred to his own Archdio- 
cese to prove what fruits the seedling planted 
by immigrants has borne. No less than 220,- 
000 children were, at the present time, attend- 
ing the Catholic schools under his jurisdiction. 
It had not been necessary to close one of them, 
all were filled to the roof with children, every 
teacher was at her post, “at a time when our 
costly state school system is threatened with 
dire collapse and decay.” “Only on that last 
day,” Cardinal Mundelein added, “when all 
things will be made known to us, will we re- 
alize that after the Grace of God no other fact- 
or has contributed so much to the upbuilding 
of the wholesome, generous, well-instructed 


Catholic laity of ours, and of which we have 
reason to be so proud, as has the American 
parochial school.” 


The withdrawal from circulation of the ten 
dollar gold note bearing a portrait of Michael 
Hillegas labelled “First Treasurer of the Unit- 
ed States,” grants opportunity to remind 
our readers that for over a century his claim 
to the title officially accorded him in 1907 had 
been completely ignored. Even a year prior to 
public acknowledgment of Michael Hillegas’s 
services during the Revolution the State of 
Pennsylvania had erected a monument to 
Samuel Meredith as “The First Treasurer of 
the United States,’ while the heirs of Robert 
Morris were renewing their claims on the Gov- 
ernment for a vast sum which they asserted he 
had advanced to the Colonial Army while ‘‘he 
was conducting the Continental Treasury.” 

The story of the rehabilitation of Hillegas is 
of special interest for those constituting a 
racial or religious minority in America, because 
the case proves how easily services of members 
of such groups, or even their collective contri- 
butions to the development of the nation, may 
be overlooked. An article on the almost for- 
gotten First Treasurer of the U. S. in the 
N. Y. Evening Post, issue of July 20, 1907, 
asserts: 

“That Michael Hillegas’s fame should have been 
obscured so long is explainable only on the ground that 
he was of German-French descent, and that the prin- 
cipal historians of the day were Quakers, who pre- 
ferred to have it appear that the followers of William 
Penn were the principal actors in the history of Phila- 
delphia. That this is the explanation is indicated by the 
president of a Quaker college who recently wrote a 
history of Pennsylvania, and who explained his omis- 
sion of all reference to Mr. Hillegas by saying it was 
an ‘oversight’, adding that he had found Mr. Hillegas’s 
name ‘hundreds of times’ in his investigations. An- 
other reason may be that while the descendants of Rob- 
ert Morris and Samuel Meredith, other claimants to the 
title of first treasurer, have been busy inducing States 
to erect monuments to their forebears, there have been 
no such active descendants of Mr. Hillegas, there be- 
ing no lineal stock bearing his name.” 

That Hillegas was the Colonial and the first 
Federal treasurer there can be no doubt, for, 
continues the article, we are quoting from, 
“hundreds of Government records prove it to the sat- 
isfaction of Mr. Shaw [Secretary of the Treasury]. 
That he was one of the strong men behind Gen. Wash- 
ington, when the Commander-in-Chief of the Colonial 
Army was in great need of funds to keep the army 
from starving, is amply proved by records in Washing- 
ton, in letters which Washington wrote to Hillegas, and 
in the files of the newspapers at the time.” 

The eclipse of Michael Hillegas is, perhaps, 
the most outstanding case of neglect to do just- 
ice to the services and memory of a man not a 
member of the dominant and more articulate 
part of the American people. It is, however, 
typical of the majority’s attitude towards rep- 
resentatives of minorities, whether racial, re- 
ligious, or political. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 
First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 


Tex. 
Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill. 
Third Vice-President, Michael Deck, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 
General Secretary, I. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 
Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 
Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive’ Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members-at-large: H. Dittlinger, New Braun- 
fels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Geo. 
B. Doerger, Cincinnati, O.; Jos. M. Haider, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 

Hon. President: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the principal 
supporters and promoters and whose form varies according to 
the special needs of each nation, and the particular circum- 
stances of each country, constitute what is generally known by 
a distinctive and surely a very noble name: Catholic Action 
or Action of Catholics. Pius X. 


Catholic Social Action at the 
Pittsburg Convention of 1667 


When the history of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America shall be written, the con- 
vention conducted by our federation in Pitts- 
burg June 10th to 12th, 1867, will yield ma- 
terial the author may not ignore. He may 
omit the imposing parade, which, according to 
the report printed in the Herold des Glaubens, 
of St. Louis,!) took 30 minutes to pass a given 
point, and the van of which had reached the 
“Upper Bridge’, heading towards St. Philo- 
mena’s Church, while the last division was still 
erossing the “St. Clair Bridge.’ He may in- 
sert or omit reference to the sermon and the 
formal addresses delivered, however significant 
they may be from one point of view or another. 
He may or may not note the fact that 75 “old” 
and 43 “new” societies were represented on 
that occasion—a circumstance all the more re- 
markable since the country was in the throes of 
Reconstruction following the Civil War. He 
will be tempted to note the devotion to the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius IX., displayed by the con- 
vention in various ways, including the recita- 
tion of an original “Hymnus Urbis et Orbis’, in 


1) Vol. XVII, No. 32, p. 250. (June 238, 67). 


Latin and German, dedicated to the Pontiff by 
the Central Verein.?) But certain events and 
transactions he may not neglect to record with- 
out doing injustice to his subject. 

Among these is the report submitted by the 
Recording Secretary, the Rev. Norbert Stol- 
ler, O.M.C., of Syracuse, regarding the request- 
ed approval of the Constitution of the Central 
Verein by the American hierarchy and the Holy 
See. The Proceedings relate: 


“Father Norbert Stoller declared he had carried out 
the commission entrusted to him in Buffalo, 1. to trans- 
mit to the Holy Father an address he had prepared in 
the name of the Central Verein; the Holy Father had 
replied to it, and this reply had been published. 2. He 
had provided an English translation of the Constitu- 
tion of the Central Verein and, on the advice of Bishop 
Timon [of Buffalo] had sent it to the Apostolic Legate 
of the Council of Baltimore, the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Spalding; the Archbishop, moreover, had sub- 
mitted the Constitution to the ‘congregatio Archiepis- 
coporum’ at the Council. After careful examination 
this congregation had forwarded it to Rome along with 
the Acts of the Council. It was to be hoped that the 
Constitution would soon be returned to the Central 
Verein with the papal approbation.’’) 


The historian may not be able to proceed 
much further with this valuable information, 
since the fate of the request of the Central 
Verein for specific papal approbation of the 
Constitution is not known. However, he will 
have at least one other matter with which to 
concern himself seriously in treating of the 
Pittsburg convention, the beginnings of an 
achievement of the C. V. in Catholic Social Ac- 
tion, namely the establishment of a Committee 
on immigrant welfare. Regarding this trans- 
action the Herold des Glaubens reported short- 
ly after the convention: 


“Rev. Father Sorg of Buffalo, a humanitarian in the 
noblest sense of the term, offered a motion for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, whose duty it shall be to 
assist recent immigrants with advice and effective aid. 
To accomplish this purpose, this Committee shall es- 
tablish contact with the Catholic societies of Germany 
for the protection of emigrants, who are uninformed re- 
garding American conditions, and shall direct them to 
localities where they shall have access to Catholic 
churches and schools. The resolution, having been 
urgently supported by Rev. Fathers Sorg of Buffalo, 
and Koenig of Fort Wayne, and Mr. Christ. Bitter, of 
Baltimore, A. Braun, of New York, J. Hoffmann, Syra- 
cuse, and Haller, of Milwaukee, was adopted by unani- 
mous vote. 

“The following were appointed members of this Com- 
mittee: New York: Jacob Koch;—Baltimore: Christ. 
Bitter;—Pittsburg: Peter Aulbach;—Buffalo: George 
Baldus;—Newark, N. J.: Albert Feller; Rochester: 
Joseph Hofmann;—Syracuse: John Dumong;—Hrie: M. 
Schlaudecker;—Dunkirk: George Dotterweich;—Albany: 
Rev. Norbert Stoller;—Cleveland: George Wieden- 
bauer;—Columbus, O.: J. Lang;—Cincinnati: J. A. 
Knabe;—Chicago: John Fichter;—Milwaukee:—Wm. 
Reiff;—St. Louis: J. A. Amend;—Fort Wayne: Henry 
Moning;—St. Paul, Minn.: Nicolaus Bures;—San Fran- 


cisco: E. C. Wagner.”4) 
So far the newspaper report. The Proceed- 
2) Protokoll d, 12. General-Versammlung d. d. R. K. 
Central-Vereins v. Nord-America, geh. zu Pittsburg, ete. 
Print. by “Wahrheitsfreund”, Cincinnati, p. 19-20. 


3) Protokoll etc., p. 21. 
4) Herold d. Gl., ibid. 
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ings naturally go into greater detail and per- 
mit one to visualize more clearly the energetic 
manner in which the enterprise was engaged 
in. According to them Rev. Sorg exerted a 
considerable influence upon the delegates, but it 
appears that Mr. Christian Bitter spoke more 
effectively on the issue, while Father Sorg’s re- 
marks were of a more general nature. (Three 
motions were before the meeting: 1. To compel, 
by a By-Law, all members of the Gr Viato-have 
their children attend a Catholic school wher- 
ever possible; 2. the immigrant welfare issue 
in question; and 3. aid for the Holy Father by 
gifts and purchase of papals bonds.)®) The re- 
port reads: 

“Christian Bitter...described in a heart-stirring 
manner the misfortune and misery resulting from neg- 
lect of the matter. He illustrated his contentions by 
two pictures, true photographs of the physical and spir- 
itual bankruptcy which is the fate of immigrants who 
lack sound advice and charitable sympathy. Mr. Bit- 
ter’s remarks created a great sensation, and motion No. 
II. was passed unanimously. Thereupon the Committee 
was appointed.’6) 

The Proceedings record the names of the 
Committee, as already quoted from the report 
in the St. Louis weekly, but with the following 
additions: 

Indianapolis: Heinrich Guetig;—Newport, Ky.: Jos. 
M. Dietz;—New Albany, Ind.: Theod. Gueting;—Day- 
ton, O.: A. Froenthoff;—La Crosse, Ind. (?): Joseph 
Fey;—Ege Harbor City, N. J.: And. Heinzelmann;— 
Fond du Lac, Wis.: Gerhard Scherzinger;—Detroit, 
Mich.: P. Superior Hespelein;—Louisville, Ky.: Rev. P. 
Norbert Stoller;— Kenosha, Wis.: Christian Schendt;— 
Jefferson City, Mo.: And. Franz;—Leavenworth City, 
Kans.: John Mesel;— Shakopee, Minn.: M. Hess Du- 
nand.7) 

Viewed from the present vantage, the de- 
cisive action of the convention, inaugurated so 
promptly after the Civil War, commands our 
admiration. The circumstance, moreover, that 
32 communities were represented on this Com- 
mittee, indicates the broad vision of the plan- 
ners and the general response the venture 
elicited. Prompt action resulted. The majority 
of those named met in special session after the 
convention had adjourned and outlined their 
intentions. The two Vice Presidents, Koch of 
New York and Bitter of Baltimore, were 
placed in charge, but, since the committee 
“must be in intimate union with and under the 
constant supervision of the Central Verein and 
ecclesiastical authority,”’) President Amend 
was to serve as President and the Secretary of 
tie. Cav. Rev. Norbert Stoller, as Secretary of 
the Committee. Pages 39 and 40 of the Pro- 
ceedings are devoted to an “Appendix’’, consist- 
ing of the report of this session. The Commit- 
tee is designated as a “branch society”, but is 


5) Cfr. Central-Blatt and Social Justice: 
and the Sale of Papal Bonds in 1867. 
jy; IEpeale) 

6) Protokoll etce., p. 31. 

)) Monel; Tos, SHleey), 

8) Ibid. p. 39. 


The C. V. 
April, 1983, 


identified by an English name, “Committee of 
Emigration of the German Roman Catholic 
Central Association in the United States of 
North America”, evidently to facilitate inter- 
course with non-German speaking individuals 
and agencies. The Proceedings record: 

“The principal purpose of this branch society is to 
be preservation of the holy Catholic religion [of immi- 
grants], their moral advancement and the imparting: of 
needed aid, by good advice, respecting the destination 
of immigrants.’’9) 


An important decision was to the effect that 


“the Rev. Norbert Stoller is commissioned, and, as 
Secretary of this Committee, authorized, to cause spe- 
cial circulars to be printed and sent to the Bishops, 
priests and editors in Germany, by which means the 
objects of this Committee are to be made known to 
them and to those intending to emigrate....The Rev. 
Norbert Stoller declared himself willing to do every- 
thing in his power for the attainment of this pur- 
pose.”’10) 

It was thus the immigrant welfare labors of 
the Central Verein, which long distinguished it 
and led to the development of the Raphael’s 
Verein in the U. S. and the founding of the Leo 
House, took concrete form. The desire to aid 
Catholic immigrants from the Central Euro- 
pean countries was not new in the C. V. But it 
remained for this congress to crystallize the 
wishes and plans of the delegates and of num- 
erous priests and layment not in attendance at 
the convention, and to cooperate in the labors 
of the distinguished champion of German Cath- 
olic emigrants, Peter Paul Cahensly. In fact, 
the convention anticipated by a year the estab- 
lishment by him in Germany of the Committee 
for the Protection of German Catholic Emi- 
grants (1868), and by four years the founding 
of the Raphael’s Verein (1871). The enter- 
prise described will ever characterize the Pitts- 
burgh gathering of 1867 as epochal in the his- 
tory of our movement and endeavors. May 
this year’s convention, inspired especially by 
the example given 66 years ago, direct to pres- 
ent tasks of Catholic Social Action a similarly 
devoted attention and energy. The present, 
pregnant with a veritable social revolution, de- 
mands even more of us than did the year 1867 
of the members of the C. V. of those times. 


Among the “Treasuries of Catholic Thought”, 
mentioned by Rev. Stephen J. Brown, S.J., in 
“A Survey of the Catholic Library Movement”, 
published in Thought, the Library of the C. V. 
has not been overlooked.!!) 


The outstanding feature of our Library is 
not, however, our library building, but rather 
the unique collection of books, fostered with the 
intention of providing scholars and research 
students volumes not otherwise easily ac- 
cessible. 


9) Ibid. 10) Ibid. 
11) March 1933, p. 567. 
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Points From the Bishops’ “Statement on the 
Present Crisis” 


The Catholic weeklies of the country have 
called to the attention of their readers the 
“Statement on the Present Crisis” issued by 
the Bishops of the Administrative Committee 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
It is to be assumed, therefore, that every Cath- 
olic interested in Catholic Action is by this time 
well-acquainted with the contents of this docu- 
ment, now available in a well arranged reprint, 
published by the Conference. Nevertheless it 
seems desirable to point out certain paragraphs 
of the Statement which should appeal in a spe- 
cial manner to those who have cooperated with 
the C. V. and its efforts to stimulate study of 
the great social question in all of its various, 
far-reaching ramifications. 


_ The Administrative Committee declares, for 
instance: 

“Our priests and selected groups of the laity, mem- 
bers of the professions, employers and leaders of 
trade and labor unions, should study most carefully the 
plan for the restoration of the social order outlined by 
our Holy Father, whose voice is the voice of the living 
representative of Christ upon earth. With providential 
foresight and more than worldly wisdom he has defin- 
itely pointed out the way to the true Christian social 
order.” 

Members of the C. V., and especially the men 
responsible for the course inaugurated some 
thirty years ago, as well as those who have as- 
sisted its progress, will read with a sense of 
satisfaction this further opinion contained in 
the “Statement on the Present Crisis’’: 

“Our Catholic economists, sociologists and moralists 
have dealt with many of the questions which are of 
especial interest today. Their work, which is deserving 
of high commendation, should be made to reach a wider 
circle of readers. The Catholic press and Catholic so- 
cieties should look on the dissemination of sound social 
and economic teaching as a primary and essential part 
of their apostolate.” 

The C. V. has through the various publica- 
tions issued by its Bureau, Social Justice, Cath- 
olic Women’s Bulletin, numerous brochures and 
free leaflets, and moreover also by its Press 
Bulletins, published both in English and Ger- 
man, anticipated to a degree what is here de- 
manded. Nor should the numerous lecture 
courses conducted under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau and of its branches be overlooked in this 
connection. But there is always room for im- 
provement, greater zeal and more earnest ap- 
plication to a problem of such vast dimensions. 
It were well if anyone believing he has done 
enough, would consider the following declara- 
tion of the Bishops’ Statement: 

“Many subjects mentioned in our statement are in 
need of fuller and more detailed discussion, and these 
discussions should be made available to wider circles of 
readers through periodicals and pamphlets. There are 
other questions which, though treated by Catholic writ- 
ers, should be restated, owing to their importance to- 
day. Such questions are: international peace; world 
court of arbitration; disarmament; war debts; remis- 
sion of war debts; the morality of holding companies; 
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Injustices of corporations; absentee control; the infla- 
tion of stock; dishonest stock promotion; over-capital- 
ization; the true and fictitious value of securities; the 
immoral transactions of the stock market; deceptive 
advertising; security of bank deposits; fair interest 
rates; credit unions; consumers’ cooperatives; labor 
unions; the sound administration of building and loan 
associations; unjust foreclosures; honest banking; bank- 
ruptcy; gambling; last wills and testaments and unjust 
will contests; unjust chattel mortgages; bribery; price 
fixing; the minimum wage; the fair price; farmers’ 
marketing cooperatives; the nature and requirements of 
an organized economic order; distribution of ownership; 
the moral implications of the new interdependence of 
economic life; monopolies.” 


“These and many other questions receiving 
public attention,” the Statement continues, 
can advantageously be studied by leagues, so- 
cleties and groups, according to their capacity, 
but naturally the emphasis will be placed on the 
moral aspect, which is the supreme concern of 
the Church.” With different words, but with 
equal force the Bishops repeat, furthermore, 
certain thoughts expressed by Pius X. in his 
letter on Catholic Action, when they say: 

“The position of the Church will have an irresistible 
appeal if stated in simple, forceful language, and in an 
attractive manner.” 

Moreover, they also point to our duty as 
Catholics to share with others the priceless 
riches of the supernatural treasury of which 
the Church has been the custodian during all 
the Christian centuries. 

“True love of neighbor should impel us,” the State- 
ment continues, “to influence public opinion. Many may 
not accept the whole position of the Catholic Church, 
but thinking and informed men and women cannot fail 
to be impressed with her teaching on all questions af- 
fecting the commonweal, and especially those engag- 
ing the attention of the public mind today.” 

We desire to further bring to the attention 
of our readers the chapter of the Statement on 
Catholic Action. What it says, cannot be re- 
peated too often or too emphatically. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs should, in fact, be indelibly 
impressed on the mind of every man and wom- 
an holding membership in a Catholic organiza- 
tion: 

“Our Holy Father from the beginning of his Pontifi- 
cate has insisted on the necessity of Catholic Action, 
which maintains and develops the Christian life and ad- 
mits the faithful to a participation in the labors of the 
hierarchy. Our Bishops have frequently laid stress on 


the work that can be accomplished by an earnest lay 
apostolate. 


“The change of thought, of temper, and the militant 
spirit manifested against the very basic things for 
which Christianity stands, call for Catholic lay leaders 
in great numbers. They must be informed, thorough- 
ly Catholic-minded, fearless, and capable of stating 
simply and clearly the position of the Church on every 
vital question of today which has a moral aspect.” 

In closing, we would suggest that this ‘‘State- 
ment on the Present Crisis” should be read and 
discussed in the course of the fall and the 
winter in the meetings of societies affiliated 
with the C. V. and N. C. W. U. Spiritual ad- 
visors, we are quite certain, will be glad to lend 
their aid to such a plan, which, if it is carried 
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out, will fulfill one of the admonitions of the 
Bishops’ Statement, namely, that priests and 
selected groups of the laity should engage in 
social study and the application of Catholic 
principles and doctrines to social and economic 
problems crying for a solution. 


Cells! 


“Have we not perhaps laid too much stress 
on mass endeavors of every kind, conventions, 
mass meetings, etc.?” inquires a communica- 
tion addressed to the members of the Major 
Executive Committee of the C. V., urging the 
forming of “cells”, of small groups of serious- 
minded individuals, who might be expected to 
become a leaven, first to a considerable minor- 
ity and later to the mass. Referring to the term 
“those chosen bands of Catholics” engaged in 
Catholic Action, employed by the late Pope 
Pius X., the communication points to the idea 
of selection and of fewness as against that of 
“masses”. It further notes application of the 
“cell” idea by Lenin, and inter alia quotes a 
suggestion drawn from the Social Service Bul- 
letin, published by the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service. This to the effect that ‘“edu- 
cational activities’ engaged in for the purpose 
of “replacing the present economic system” 
with a “more just, humane and creative social 
order” ‘must be carried on in small circles.” 
This, the Methodist organ continues: 

‘Gs the first answer to those who want to know what 
to do. Get a group started. Three people, or even two, 
are enough to begin with.” 

The recommendation expressed in the com- 
munication—which moreover was supplement- 
ed by an article on the same subject in our 
journal—elicited response from several mem- 
bers of the committee. Besides, the President 
of St. Joseph State League of Indiana incorpo- 
rated it in his Message submitted to the recent 
annual convention of that body, and at the 
gathering of the Missouri Branch of the C. V. 
it was repeatedly referred to approvingly, in 
the course of addresses, by several priests, re- 
cipients of the communication. 

The pertinence of the suggestion is further 
substantiated by the circumstance that the 
same essential thought was offered at last 
year’s convention of the C. C. V. of A. by so able 
a scholar as the Rev. Charles Bruehl, Ph.D., 
in the address “The Need of a Catholic Pha- 
lanx” delivered at the first of the three mass 
meetings conducted on that occasion. As we 
approach this year’s convention, re-presenta- 
tion of his treatment of the thought is timely. 
Dr. Bruehl declared: 

“Catholic Action is a big thing. It is not going to 
come into existence full-fledged overnight. It will have 
to grow and gradually permeate the masses of Cath- 
olics. Like all living things it will start from certain 
nuclei and from them radiate and branch out. The 


movement will begin from certain centers and in time 
assimilate to itself greater numbers until it becomes 


diffused throughout the length and breadth of the Cath- 
olic population. A few will be fired by this noble en- 
thusiasm, and their enthusiasm will cummunicate it- 
self to those who are indifferent and apathetic. — 

“The formation of such dynamic centers, then, is the 
first thing in the building-up of a far-flung and effec- 
tive Catholic Action. The masses do not move them- 
selves. They must be borne along by select groups of 
inspired and energetic personalities who march in the 
vanguard and hold aloft the floating banners and press 
onward towards the beckoning goal. The Holy Father 
and the hierarchy have issued the supreme command 
for Catholic Action. Some few are electrified by this 
magnificent call to action; they will begin the march 
and the many will gradually fall into step.”!) 


“Certain nuclei’, ‘certain centers”, ‘‘a few”, 
“select groups’, ‘dynamic centers’’—these 
terms express thoughts paralleling the “cell” 
idea. The need of the latter is, moreover, em- 
phasized by the unpopularity of the Catholic 
cause, the cause of Catholic Action. For the 
cause of the Church functioning in society, 
Catholic Action in its full sense, according to 
the mind of the Holy Father, is on the whole 
unpopular, all glowing avowals of devotion to 
it notwithstanding. 


Mission Aid and Catholic Action 


The fostering and promotion of Catholic Mis- 
sions is inseparable from Catholic Action. The 
Holy Father has frequently mentioned them in 
one breath, as it were. Thus in his majestic 
allocution at the Private Consistory of March 
13. of this year, when expressing his extreme 
satisfaction with the progress of Catholic 
Missions. 


Among the movements and events which have 
brought him joy since the last consistory, said His Holi- 
ness, was “the development and increase of ecclesiasti- 
cal divisions, both in lands under the normally estab- 
lished hierarchy as well as in lands under missionary 
regime, the fruitful and consoling work of the three 
Congregations—Consistorial, Oriental and Propaganda 
Fide—intent on gathering and enrolling in the Mystical 
Body of Christ the fruits particularly abundant in rec- 
ent years.” These fruits include, in the first place, the 
conversions among the infidels; fruits, notes His Holi- 
ness, “more abundant where the Native Clergy is richer 
in number,” brief phrase indicative of Pope Pius’ re- 
lentless insistence on the development of indigenous 
clergy in mission lands. 

Exposing what have been the factors in the recent 
advances, His Holiness observes, “the Pontifical Mis- 
sionary Societies and Catholic Action have registered 
and are still registering precious and truly incalculable 
contributions to all this increase... brought about with 
a perseverance, with an ardor which We shall never 
be able to praise too highly... We must say that it 
is profoundly consoling to Us to note how Catholic 
Action is being organized and developed so marvel- 
lously in all countries of the world. We receive con- 
tinually from every side—mission lands included—in- 
numerable testimonies of the great aid exercised in be- 
half of the Apostolate and for the maintenance and de- 
velopment of Christian life.” 


To the growth of both, Catholic Mission en- 


deavor and Catholic Action, the C. V. and the 
C. W. U. have contributed their mite. 


1) ‘Cath. Central Verein of Amer. 
the 77th General Convention, etc. 


Official Report of 
St. Paul, 1933. P. 27, 
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Credit Union Notes 


The stagnation of the labor movement in our 
country today should warn co-operators that 
temporary success, due to a degree to ballyhoo, 
is to be feared rather than sought. Certain 
wise counsels offered by Professor J. P. Misra, 
M.A., in “Principles of Organization of Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Credit Societies in India” 
should be heeded by all those who have in our 
country the welfare and future of the credit 
union movement at heart. While clearly indi- 
cating that sound and systematic organization, 
careful and methodical development are in- 
dispensable for the success of co-operative en- 
deavor, he lays stress on the strength of pri- 
mary societies which constitute the foundation 
of the fabric of the co-operative credit move- 
ment. 

The author further contends: 

“Organization based on requisite training and experi- 
ence and on a thorough grasp of the great principles of 
co-operation is the sine gua non for the success of the 
movement. Thrift and mutual help, decision and firm- 
ness, discipline and determination, self-contro] and a 
sound healthy condition should be stressed and insisted 
upon by the promoters of co-operative banking.” 

Thoughts such as these must be constantly 
in the minds of those responsible for the credit 
union movement. 

oe * ok 

England has no Credit Unions. It has been 
suggested, however, that even in advance of 
the possible passage of legal measures neces- 
sary for their introduction and operation, the 
Registry of Friendly Societies is available, said 
to be an institution “well adapted to supervise 
and foster them in the spirit of friendly liason 
shown by the State banking departments in 
America.” This suggestion is offered in a let- 
ter addressed by Mr. Gregory MacDonald of 
Hampstead to the editor of the London 
Times,1) a communication remarkable both for 
the intelligent grasp of financial and banking 
conditions and a keen appreciation of the man- 
ner in which the Credit Unions have weathered 
the storm in our country. Referring to the 
banking crisis in the U. S., the seriousness of 
which was accentuated by the President’s 
proclamation of March 5, Mr. MacDonald con- 
tinues: 

“Four years of depression, culminating in an en- 
forced bank holiday, have been the testing-time for 
some 2,000 local credit banks, or credit unions, organ- 
ized since 1921 in 35 States by aid of the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau. .. . It is surely a 
remarkable fact that, during a period when over 5,000 
banks closed their doors and over 4,000 banks were 
helped by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, not 
one credit union failed or called for assistance. There 
was no run on a credit union before the bank holiday, 
nor at the end of it was anyone refused permission to 
reopen by a State banking department, under whose 
supervision they operate. On the contrary, credit 
unions in general reported an increase In membership 


-and business during 1932. Their number rose by 457. 
Between December 8, 1932, and March 25, 1938, no 


1) L. c., April 11, 1933. 


fewer than 133 new credit ions were or i 
the Bureau.” a ihe ct st) 


This remarkable showing of the credit 
unions, striking as it must be to an European, 
should be considered the more impressive by 
the people of our country, confronted as they 
are on all sides by banks that have not even 
now reopened, although the holiday is long past. 
Although Mr. MacDonald’s further statements 
are in part a recital of facts known to some 
credit unionists, they bear repitition. He 
writes: 


“This immunity [that of the C. U.’s] from disaster 
may not be attributed to the insignificance of credit 
union funds, but rather to wise management and the 
rapid circulation of capital by loan and repayment 
among the people, so that as little of it as possible is 
lying on deposit or exposed to risk in the investment 
market. For example, the credit unions formed among 
the employees of the United States Post Office circu- 
lated $29,030,732.40 among their members in 248,125 
small loans, between the beginning of 1923 and the end 
of 1932. Of that sum only $4,271.00 was unrecovered— 
an infinitestimal percentage of loss. As the total capi- 
tal in January, 1923, was $18.50 (the combined savings 
of the 8 employees who formed the pioneer group), 
growing by December, 1932, to $6,167,546.00 (when there 
were 57,636 employees in 298 groups), the rapidity of 
the turnover will be appreciated. At the end of 1928, the 
last boom year, the number of Post Office credit unions 
was 190, with 25,397 members, and total resources of 
$1,770,952.00. Up to that date, $6,329,736.00 had been 
circulated in 57,055 small loans. The most striking 
developments have occurred since the beginning of the 
depression, so that the year 1932 showed an increased 
membership of 17.5 percent, an increased capital of 21 
percent, and an average dividend of 6.59 percent on 
paid-up shares.” 


Mr. MacDonald’s further comment on Ameri- 
can C. U.’s is likewise worthy of thoughtful 
perusal. 


“Just as the agricultural crisis of 1898 (he writes) 
vindicated Raiffeisen’s rural credit banks, and as the 
monetary crisis at the outbreak of the Austro-Italian 
War of 1866 made the reputation of Luzzatti’s Banca 
popolare at Milan, so the recent strain upon the Amer- 
ican banking system has consolidated the credit unions. 
The event is worthy of attention. They are operating 
largely in industrial areas under conditions of distress 
not unlike our own. They indicate how to encourage 
thrift and independence, to provide proper credit facili- 
ties among the masses at present victimized by money 
lenders, and to increase the rapidity of the circulation 
of money in local areas for the purchase of goods.” 

Advantages that cannot be denied to be fruits 
of the operation of credit unions. Advantages, 
too, that should be borne in mind as proofs of 
the value of these associations by those who 


should interest themselves in the Parish C. U. 
* oo * 


The organization in America of rural co- 
operative credit societies was suggested even in 
1913. The July issue of the Monthly Bulletin, 
published that year by the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress, devoted two articles to the sub- 
ject, one explaining the “Banking System of 
European Farmers”, as exemplified in the local 
Raiffeisen bank at Krems on the Danube (Aus- 
tria). The article brings out all of the fine 
points of what is known as the credit union in 
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our country, while the second contribution, on 
the “Organization of a Rural Co-operative 
Credit Society”, is devoted largely to the vari- 
ous problems incident to the operation of a 
Peoples’ bank. 


One of the rules observed by many German 
societies, mentioned in the article, seems wor- 
thy of consideration. They are said to impose 
a fine upon members for absenting themselves 
from meetings of the General Assembly. ‘‘The 
Germans,” the author of the article we are 
quoting from declares, ‘are more thorough in 
business matters than Americans and if this 
practice is necessary in Germany it should be 
considered so in the organization of a similar 
institution in America. Voting by proxy in the 
General Meetings is prohibited. This prevents 
the affairs of the society from gradually slip- 
ping into the hands of a few members. The 
business to be transacted at the General Meet- 
ing is of great importance to the welfare of 
the society, and it is essential that these meet- 
ings should be in fact as well as in name, a 
meeting of all members of the society, with 
one member, one vote.” 


Both articles are as informative and valu- 
able today as they were at the time of publica- 
tion, twenty years ago. Perusing them, it is 
difficult to suppress astonishment that facts 
such as those presented should have exerted not 
merely so little, but in fact no influence at all. 
Even today the rural Peoples’ bank, or farmers’ 
credit union, is a mere “Orphan Annie’, with 
few friends to plead her cause. The future of 
this institution in our country will depend to a 
great extent, we believe, on the efforts of our 
own organization, those of the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference and the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union. 


The latter organization has already estab- 
lished among its members a number of credit 
unions, of which the most recent one is the Jef- 
ferson County Farmers’ Union Co-operative 
Credit Association of Fairbury, Neb. It was 
organized on May 26. by fifteen charter mem- 
bers, to whom three others were added on the 
date referred to. Both farmers and employes 
of the various Farmers’ Union co-operatives in 
the county are eligible for membership. 


% ok ok 


_A League of Co-operative Credit Associa- 
tions of Nebraska was formed on June 1. All 
or most of the credit unions represented are of 
the industrial type. On the other hand, the men 
active in the organization of Farmers’ Union co- 
operative credit associations did not participate 
in the meeting. 


“Although willing to work with the new League in 
all matters of common interest,” the Nebraska Union 
Farmer declares, “they feel that the Farmers’ Union 
associations already have an educational and protective 
organization—the Farmers’ Union—and do not need to 
give financial aid to any outside group.” 


In order to enable Catholic C. U.’s in the 
state to acquire membership in the Catholic 
Union of Mo., the recent annual convention of 
this branch of the C. V. set the dues for the 
Catholic Credit Union Conference at $5 per 
annum. 

Affiliation will be through the Parish C. U. Confer- 
ence, which, on its part, is to promote the movement 
as vigorously as possible. 

Catholic C. U.’s should be affiliated with a 
Catholic federation. It is incumbent on the 
State Branches of the C. V. to lend thought and 
effort to the realization of this demand. The 
wishes of the Holy Father respecting the fed- 
eration of economic associations with each 
other and with other Catholic bodies, and more 
specifically the instructions issued several years 
ago by the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
to the Bishop of Lille, will remain meaningless 
unless Catholics observe them. The Catholic 
C. U. movement in our country, outside of New 
England, is literally very new, very recent. 
It should be an easy matter to direct it into the 
proper channels, provided those whom these 
things concern do not procrastinate. 


By setting aside a revolving fund, to assist 
newly established Catholic credit unions in Mis- 
sourl to pay for the required bookkeeping 
forms, pass-books, etc., the Board of Directors 
of that State Branch of the C. V. have given 
expression to their interest in these associa- 
tions. 


Small credit unions in particular find it difficult or 
impossible to pay promptly for these supplies, furn- 
ished at moderate cost and on generous terms by the 
National Credit Union Extension Bureau through the 
existing State Leagues. The amount needed—approxi- 
mately between $18 and $25—is now offered new Cath- 
olic C. U.’s by the Cath. Union of Mo., without interest, 
for a period of ten months. Since the fund will be re- 
volving, it is estimated the $200 voted will be more 
than adequate for the purpose named. 


The decision of the Board of Directors was 
determined by the intention to encourage the 
forming of C. U.’s and to permit them to be- 
gin to serve their members with loans at the 
very earliest moment. 

*k * * 


Seven Parish C. U.’s were added lately to 
those organized in Missouri, largely through 
the efforts of Mr. Wm. Rohman and Mr. Peter 
Maes, of St. Andrew’s C. U. One is in St. 


Louis, the others in the southeastern section of 
Missouri. 


Holy Family C. U. in St. Louis was established June 
21, with 830 members, and deposits of $30.50. At pres- 
ent the membership is 40, the deposits approximately 
$100. Rev. Wm. Huelsmann is pastor of the congrega- 
tion, The remaining parishes and their pastors are: 
St. Joseph’s, Illmo, Rev. J. ‘8S. Groner; St. Augustine’s, 
Kelso, Rev. J. F. Keusenkothen, asst. pastor; St. Dyoni- 
sius, Benton, Rev. H. T. Macke; St. Ambrose, Chaffee, 
Rev. J. J. Duggan; Guardian Angel, Oran, Rev. M. 
Helmbacher; Immaculate Conception, New Madrid 
Rev. T. J. Flannigan. Of these, three have merely ap- 
plied for charter, while the rest are in operation. The 
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total of functioning parish C. U.s in Missouri is 19, 
while three are awaiting receipt of their charter. 


*k * - 


The members of the Senate of the Missouri 
Legislature made those interested in the Mis- 
souri credit union tax bill hoe a rather hard 
row before they voted the adoption of the meas- 
ure on March ol. Governor Park signed the 
bill on April 25. 

“We are very fortunate,” reports the May issue of 
the Missouri League News Bulletin, “to have succeeded 
in securing the passage of the law providing for a uni- 
form method of credit union taxation. In spite of the 
splendid cooperation of all credit unions, it took con- 
siderable outside help to get final action. We are par- 
ticularly grateful to F. P. Kenkel, Director of the 


Central Bureau, C. C. V. of A., St. Louis, and his as- 
sociates for their invaluable aid.” 


* Ok Ok 


Study of the nature and operations of credit 
unions is urgently recommended to members 
by this year’s convention of the North Dakota 
Branch of the C. V. 

Submitted by the Cath. Men’s Society of Richardton, 
the resolution points to the benefits the C. U. may con- 
fer upon its members, the need of acquiring knowledge 
of the system and the North Dakota law regarding it 


with the intention of taking advantage of the benefits 
offered in the future. : 


Old St. Jacob’s in Baltimore 


The close affiliation of the C. V. with Balti- 
more and the Redemptorists of that city lends 
special importance to Alice Elizabeth Padgett’s 
article, ‘A Will and a Way.’!) It is devoted 
to old St. Jacob’s Church (she calls it St. 
James, proving that she is not from Pennsyl- 
vania, where the given name Jacob prevails) 
and the various parish activities for which it 
is noted. Only lack of space prevents us from 
quoting more than the following paragraphs 
from this appreciation of the good old parish: 

“The bulk of the German-American population has 
moved on to other neighborhoods in recent years to be 
replaced by the Italians and colored people. But there 
still remain a number of them who assume leadership 
and effect solidarity in parish activities. 

“St. James Church has the advantage of being a 
national church for German-Americans in any part of 
Baltimore. These persons, many of whom are former 
parishioners, are loyal sponsors of the parish plays, 
games, athletic meets, and oratorical contests. In fact, 
the interest in St. James parish activities is so keen 
that parishioners in nearby churches often seek member- 
ship in St. James’ Players and St. James’ Athletic Club. 
But they are turned down. It is feared that the admis- 
sion of outsiders will tend to the formation of cliques 
and break down the united spirit which now exists.” 

Until quite recently there existed in St. 
Jacob’s Parish a bell-ringers’ society” in ac- 
cordance with a custom common in Germany. 
But it no longer exists, because the bells are 
now tolled by electric power. “Young men of 
the parish marrying today,” Miss Padgett 
writes, “cah no longer receive a framed bell- 
ringers certificate as was formerly the custom.” 


Bell-ringers’ societies were quite prevalent in the 


1) The Cath. Charities Review, June, pp. 180-181. 


German parishes in America at one time; their early 
members had brought with them from their home towns 
and villages the special knack of tolling church bells in 
what was considered a harmonious and dignified man- 
ner, appropriate for different occasions, such as great 
feast days, weddings, funerals. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nicholas Pfeil, Jubilarian 


A priest esteemed for his sacerdotal life, and 
recognized in our country and Europe for his 
scholarship and charity, the son of a member 
of the C. V. and himself a veteran in our or- 
ganization, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nicholas Pfeil, 
of Cleveland, was honored with a three-day 
celebration (July 1, 2 and 4) on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. 
The presence and active participation of the 
Most Reverends Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of 
Cleveland, and Michael Gallagher, Bishop of 
Detroit, and of numerous other prelates, priests 
and layfolk in the observance indicated the re- 
gard in which Msgr. Pfeil is held. 


The Cath. Union of Ohio has long enjoyed the aid and 
prestige granted by Msgr. Pfeil’s acceptance of the office 
of Moderator, while the local District League also had 
his support and active cooperation. The Central Bu- 
reau is indebted to him especially as the author of one 
of its brochures, ‘‘A Victim of the Seal of Confession”. 
An article by him on the Diamond Jubilee of St. 
Joseph’s Society of Cleveland appeared in the March 
7383 issue of this journal. 

Born in Cleveland Nov. 4, 1859, he was ordained July 
1, 1883, in the same city. First stationed at Hubbard, 
he was assigned to Holy Trinity parish in Avon in 
1884, where he remained until placed in charge of his 
present congregation. July 8, 1923, he was made 
Domestic Prelate to His Holiness, and on July 22, 1925, 
received the honorary degree of the doctorate of theol- 
ogy from the University of Freiburg in Baden. 

Msgr. Pfeil’s literary labors embrace studies in early 
western history, the history of the Catholic Church in 
Ohio, a translation of “Christian Education” from the 
German by W. Becker, and articles and travelogues 
written for Catholic publications. 


Necrology 


For even an approach to an understanding 
of the joyousness and charity characteristic of 
St. Francis of Assisi, and other Saints, one 
must know individuals such as the late Sister 
M. Mechtildis (Danner) of the Sisters of St. 
Mary, of St. Louis, who on June 13 died at the 
age of 83. 


Born in the Zillerthal in the Tyrol, Sister Mechtildis 
was endowed with the happy disposition for which the 
people of this valley are known. It was in her case 
sublimated by religion and piety until it blossomed 
forth in a noble and refreshing joyousness and a 
warmth which made for this little Sister numerous 
friends. Withal she was a brave soul, who bore the 
vicissitudes of old age with the fortitude she had dis- 
played in 1878 when she volunteered during the terrible 
epidemic of yellow fever ravaging Memphis to go to 
that city and nurse the stricken. One of four, who re- 
sponded to the call after four of the first five Sisters 
of St. Mary engaged in the mission of mercy had suc- 
cumbed to the disease. And while Sr. Mechtildis was 
likewise stricken, she survived, while the three others 
died. She was moreover spared to unveil fifty years 
later the monument erected in Memphis in commemo- 
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ration of the Franciscan Friars and Sisters who died 
during the plague, apostles of Christian charity. 

» When her own native land was made to suffer the 
results of the disastrous World War and its economic 
consequences, Sister Mechtildis obtained permission 
from her superiors to beg old paper and money from 
her numerous friends, the proceeds of her charitable 
efforts to be devoted to the relief of convents and 
orphanages in the Tyrol. In grateful acknowledgment 
of our cooperation she solicited subscriptions for 
Central- Blatt and Social Justice and, although well 
above seventy years old, succeeded in obtaining 84 sub- 
scribers. Her cheerfulness and charity were irresist- 
ible. 

mee some 

One of those men who, while not seeking or 
obtaining highest positions of leadership in our 
movement, nevertheless exert a constant, con- 
structive influence upon it, was the late Joseph 
Hotz, of Edwardsville in Illinois, called from 
life at the age of 73 June 4th, 6 days after his 
return from the convention of the Cath. Union, 
conducted at Peoria. Joseph Hotz was, more- 
over, of the type that contribute to the culture 
and moral tone of the community in which they 
reside. 

Ever a dependable local leader in our movement, the 
deceased lent the officers of the State Branch intelligent 
support. The convention, so shortly after which he died, 
honored him by election to the organization’s Execu- 
tive Board, a position he had also held before. The de- 
ceased was chairman of the committee responsible for 
the successful convention held in Edwardsville in 1931 
at a minimum of expense, a fact discussed in these 
columns at the time. 

A teacher in his younger days, Mr. Hotz was church 
organist for over 50 years, first at Springfield, ulti- 
mately at Edwardsville. County Clerk for the past 10 
years, he had previously been connected with the In- 
ternal Revenue Department and had at one time been 
Postmaster of Edwardsville. He was moreover Presi- 
dent of the Cath. Knights of Illinois—Rev. C. Goelz, 
Spiritual Director of the Cath. Union of Illinois, and 
Mr. Jos. M. Haider, President, represented the State 
Branch at the obsequies conducted June 6th. 


* * * 


The late Andrew Zipf, of St. Louis, who died 
June 6th at the age of 75, similarly rose to in- 
fluence in our organization. Long active in 
local societies, he was elected President of the 
Cath. Union of Missouri in 1907, serving two 
terms. 

While President of the Union he was particularly 
solicitous for the organization, in 1908, of the District 
League of St. Louis City and County and of other Dis- 
trict organizations. His devotion to our cause was not 
without influence upon the fact that his son, James H., 
until he entered military service in 1917, aided the 
young men’s movement in the C. V., locally and as 
President of the Gonzaga Union—Mr. Andrew Zipf 
followed a useful occupation: He conducted an estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of surgical instruments 
and deformity appliances founded by him in 1888. 


Importance of Catholic Charities 


Both St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nurs- 
ery of the C. V. and Mother of Good Counsel 
Home for Incurables, the latter conducted by 
the Missouri Branch of the National Cath. 
Women’s Union, are listed in the twenty-second 
annual report of the Catholic Charities of St. 


Louis, published in May. Both are member 
institutions of the conference and both have 
received contributions from the Archbishop’s 
Emergency Fund. 


In the summary of “charity work” performed during 
the calendar year 1932, a feature of the report, St. 
Elizabeth Settlement’s endeavors are briefily recorded 
thus: Individuals aided, 178; religious engaged, 3; esti- 
mated salaries, $2000; cost of charity work, $3,565.96. 
The figures for the Home for Incurables are: Free days 
granted, 4,015; cost of charity work, $5,420.25. 


The importance of organized Catholic chari- 
table endeavors throughout the country may be 
discerned from the summary of achievement 
recorded in the report. 14 institutions are list- 
ed as furnishing a permanent home for depend- 
ent children and aged poor; 10 hospitals, as 
providing free treatment, with the number of 
free days stated; 10 institutions aiding poor at 
headquarters or in their own homes; 5 organi- 
zations engaged in general outdoor relief work, 
and the Children’s Department of the Catholic 
Charities. A condensation of the summary 
reads: 


Total cost of charity work, $1,292,952.79; estimated 
salaries of 236 religious engaged in charitable institu- 
tions, if salaries were paid, $147,960.00; individuals 
treated free of charge in dispensaries, 37,546; indi- 
viduals aided by institutions and organizations, 23,957; 
families aided by individuals and organizations, 5,297. 


To estimate properly the vast benefits organ- 
ized Catholic charity bestows upon Christ in 
His poor, it should be borne in mind that the 
affiliated and reporting agencies are all located 
or maintain headquarters in St. Louis. Were 
those of the entire Archdiocese included, the 
totals would be greater and the importance of 
the role charity plays in the ministrations of 
the Church emphasized. 


Harbin Rescue Fund Increasing Slowly 


Approximately $200 were added to the C. V. 
Fund for the Rescue of German Russian Cath- 
olics in Manchuria during June, and $27 dur- 
ing the first 12 days of July. At the close of 
the Bureau’s business year (June 30) the fund 
totaled $2315.42. Unquestionably the conven- 
tion of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. will give re- 
newed impetus to this undertaking. 


Significant contributions were the following: the C. 
W. U. of New York City donated $40.50; Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary, Brooklyn Local Federation, $23.75; St. Joseph’s 
Married Men’s Soc., Carlyle, Ill., St. Nicholas Soc., Egg 
Harbor City, N. J., St. Joseph Soc., San Antonio, each 
$10; St. Joseph’s K. U. Ver., Brooklyn, St. Bona- 
ventura Pfarrgruppe and St. Ignatius Unt. Ver., both 
of Phila., and St. Vincent Soc., St. Vincent, N. D., each 
$5.—Two collections are among the receipts: one taken 
in St. Philipp parish, Hirshville, N. D., which yielded 
$20, and another at a meeting of the Sheboygan, Wis., 
District Lg., which brought $8; a priest in Illinois do- 
nated $10, a layman in Missouri $20, another $5. 

As in previous months, the Nord Dakota Herold, 
Dickinson, forwarded contributions received from its 
readers in the Dakotas and Canada. The sums re- 
ceived from this source, including the one or other 
item already listed, was $31.50. Several gifts were 
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also received through Mr. John Wiesler, Jr., Secy. 
Penna. Branch of the C. V., Mr. Frank J. Dockendorff, 
Gen. Secy. of the C. V., and Mrs. M. Ebest, Treasurer, 
Cath. Staatsverband of Texas. 

oe **K ok 


The convention of the Cath. Union of Illinois 
combined an appeal for the Manchurian Relief 
Fund with the resolution on Mission Aid. The 
declaration reads: 


“Missions in the U. S. and those in foreign countries 
alike are in great need. Every mite we can spare 
would be of aid to them. We appeal for contributions 
for Mission aid. We especially recommend the collec- 
tion, undertaken by the Central Verein and the Central 
Paras for the German-Russian fugitives in Man- 
churia. 


“Support” of the Catholic Press 


Few topics have been worn so threadbare in 
resolutions adopted by conventions of Catholic 
organizations as ‘support of the Catholic 
press.” The annual Press Month too produces 
praise of the press and expressions of willing- 
ness to aid the cause of Catholic journals, but 
the yield of all this expressed in terms of rev- 
enue to the publishers is not commensurate to 
the efforts. 

By way of contrast the practice once fostered 
by some societies affiliated with the C. V., to 
pay publishers of Catholic newspapers for an- 
nouncements of meetings, etc., may appropri- 
ately be referred to. Even the Central Verein, 
announcement of whose conventions editors of 
former days might well have considered news 
rather than matter for revenue, at one time 
pursued this practice. Thus the issue of the 
Herold des Glaubens, long published weekly in 
St. Louis, of May 26, 1867, carries an ad- 
vertisement announcing the annual convention 
of the organization, signed by the President 
and the Corresponding Secretary. Moreover, 
at the bottom of the ‘‘ad’’, 414 inches in depth, 
appears the notice: 

“All Catholic papers are requested to publish this 
summons until June 10, 1867, for pay, and to present 
their bills to the President on the day of the meeting.” 

The date mentioned was that of the conven- 
tion, conducted in Pittsburgh. The reason for 
the authorization to other Catholic papers, ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis weekly, is probably 
that the officials referred to, Mr. Amend and 
Mr. Heidacker, residing in that city, used the 
Herold as an official organ. 

The blanket order for paid publicity not only 
proves observance of the custom in question, 
but its publication must have encouraged mem- 
ber societies and others to patronize the Cath- 
olic press in the same manner. The practice 
did in fact endure with a number of Catholic 
societies for many years, but today it has fallen 
into neglect, except in the instance of societies 
using the secular papers. American Catholics, 
on the whole, like to laud their press, adopt 
resolutions, demanding for its support, but for- 
get to provide revenue from advertisements. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


_Cath. Central Verein of America and Na- 
Cae Cath. Women’s Union: Pittsburgh, Aug. 
“G0. 
C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: jointly 
vith (4Cs. Ve of A. 


C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Brooklyn, 
Sept. 2-4. 


C. V. and C. W. U. of New Jersey: Newark, 
Sept. 16-17. 


Minnesota Branches of C. V. and C. W. U.: 
Albany, Sept. 24-25. 


Arkansas and California Branches: 
uled to convene in September. 


sched- 


Proposed New Emblem of the C. C. V. of A. 
Drawn and submitted by Mr. Michael Deck in ac- 
cordance with a resolution adopted by the Executive 

Committee. 


PROGRAM 


of the Annual Convention C. C. V. of A. 
and N. C. W. U. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., August 18th to 23rd. 


Although the 78th General Convention of the 
C. C. V. of A. and the 17th of the N. C. W. U. 
is still almost a month away, preparations for 
the gathering at Pittsburgh are practically 
completed and the program all but perfected. 
The features are varied, and a number of 
speakers have been obtained who have not 
addressed any of our national meetings. For 
the convenience of participants arrangements 
have been made to conduct all church services 
in St. Augustine’s church, easy of access from 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, convention headquarters, 
while the latter is to house all sessions except 
the mass meeting on Sunday, August 20th. 


The program: 


Friday, August 18th: Sessions of Committee on Cath- 
olic Action, afternoon and evening at headquarters. 


Saturday, August 19th: A. M.: final session of this 
committee.—2 P. M. First meeting of Committee on 
Resolutions.—Meeting, Board of Trustees.—6:30 P.M. 
Dinner for members of Major Executive Committee.— 
8 P. M. Meeting Major Executive Committee.—8 to 10 
P. M. Reception for delegates. 
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The Executive Board of the N. C. W. U. will meet at 
4 o’clock. 


Sunday, Aug. 20: 9 A. M. Joint meeting C. V. and 
N. C. W. U.; addresses of welcome and responses.— 
10:30 Pontifical High Mass. 


2 P. M. Session Committee on Resolutions, N. C. W. 
U.; also Committee on Credentials; 2:30, meeting C. V. 
Committee on Resolutions. 8 P. M., Mass meeting; ad- 
dresses by Rev. H. J. Miller, Fort Wayne, Ind.: “The 
Seventh Commandment and Social Action”, and Very 
Rev. Sigmund Cratz, O.M.Cap., South Hills, Pa.: “Man 
Created in the Image of God, a Social Problem.” 


Monday, Aug. 21: 8 A. M., High Mass in Honor of 
the Holy Ghost; 9:30, joint session of all delegates: 
reading of Messages of the Presidents of the C. C. V. 
of A. and the N. C. W. U.; 10:30, separate sessions of 
C. V. and Women’s Union.—2 P. M. Second business 
session for both groups, separately; 7:30 P. M. Joint 
session: Report on Activities of the Central Bureau by 
the Director, Mr. F. P. Kenkel.—Followed by a Con- 
ference on Credit Unions, led by Mr. B. Barhorst, St. 
Louis; discussion. 


Tuesday, Aug. 22nd: 8 A. M. Requiem High Mass; 
9:30 A. M. and 2 P. M., third and fourth business ses- 
sions for each group.—s P. M. Report of Committee on 
Resolutions at C. V. session; Mass meeting for women. 


During the third session of the C. V. the well known 
Fr. James R. Cox, of Pittsburgh, will address the dele- 
gates on “My Experiences with and Observations on the 
Men of Shantytown,” with whom he has been in close 
contact for a number of years. Tuesday afternoon will 
be largely devoted to a conference on Catholic Youth. 
Rey. Joseph Vogelweid, Wardsville, Mo., will discourse 
on: “What Think You of the Youth of Today?” Both 
addresses are to be followed by discussion. 


At the Tuesday afternoon session of the Women’s 
Union the Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., Lima, 
O., missioner, will outline the Maternity Guild, its Pur- 
poses and Constitution, his address also to be followed 
by discussion. 


Wednesday, Aug. 23: 8 A. M. High Mass of Thanks- 
giving; 9:30, fifth business sessions of both groups, fol- 
lowed by joint gathering, installation of officers, and 
adjournment; 12 o’clock: Luncheon and session of Ex- 
ecutive Committees. 


1 P. M. Auto trip to Wellsburg, West Virginia, to 
Home for the Aged, maintained by the Cath. Knights 
of St. George for superannuated members and their 
wives. 


A Mission and Charity Aid Exhibit in headquarters 
hotel is intended to illustrate some of the endeavors of 
the societies and groups composing the N. C. W. U. 
and to stimulate interest and further effort. 


Various Features Mark Fortieth Anniversary 
Convention of C. U. of IIL. 


Meeting May 28th and 29th at Peoria, where 
the Catholic Union of Illinois was founded 40 
years ago, the annual convention of the organ- 
ization was in part only a commemoration of 
the anniversary. So keen was the interest dis- 
played by the men and women delegates in the 
tasks of the present that, while memories of 
the past were indeed recalled and the debt’ of 
gratitude due the founders of the Union recog- 
nized, attention was not permitted to stray 
long from the exigencies of the day. The par- 


ticipants were grateful for the presence of the 
Bishop of Belleville, the Most Rev. Henry Alt- 
hoff, Protector of the federation, and of the 
Bishop of Peoria, the Most Rev. Joseph H. 
Schlarman, the latter celebrating the Pontifical 
High Mass on the 28th, the former preaching 
the sermon on the jubilee and Catholic Action. 
Moreover, both dignitaries addressed the mass 
meeting conducted in the afternoon of the same 
day, Bishop Schlarman emphasizing, in the 
light of financial malpractices revealed in Sen- 
ate hearings, the civic duty of the delegates to 
defend the rights of the people against aggres- 
sions of unscrupulous finance capital and its 
political henchmen. 


Both the business meetings and several joint gath- 
erings yielded instruction and guidance. The joint 
welcoming session offered occasion for the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick Gahlmann, pastor of St. Joseph’s par- 
ish, not only to greet the delegates but also to impress 
upon them the need for constant devotion to Catholic 
Action, while numerous obligations pressing for action 
were noted in the Messages presented by the Presi- 
dents of the men’s and women’s Branches, Mr. Peter 
Trost and Mrs. S. C. Wavering. At the mass meeting, 
held in the afternoon of the 28th, the representative of 
the Central Bureau, Mr. A. F. Brockland, delivered an 
address on the Weakness and Strength of Catholic Ac- 
tion, Mrs. Martha Robb, Peoria, discoursing on the 
Catholic Big Sister Movement, while Mr. Fred A. Gil- 
son, Chicago, Recording Secy. of the Union and Second 
Vice Pres. of the C. V., spoke on the Young Man in the 
Central Verein. Rev. L. Hufker, Quincy, scheduled to 
treat the 40th anniversary of the establishment of the 
Union, restricted himself to a few brief remarks be- 
cause of the length of the program. Rev. Christopher 
Goelz, Spiritual Director of the Union, as chairman, 
availed himself of the opportunities offered to impress 
the importance of the movement upon the gathering. 


Another joint feature was a banquet, following the 
mass meeting, the chief event of which was an address 
by Mr. Richard Bradley on the Alcohol-Gasoline blend- 
ing proposal, urged among others by the Bishop of Pe- 
oria in the interest of grain-growing farmers. Mr. 
Thomas O’Connor, like Mr. Bradley of Peoria, devoted 
some of his remarks to Catholics of Teutonic blood. 


While reports of committees, notably those on Reso- 
lutions, on Organization and on Legislation, and of the 
District Leagues, engrossed the attention of the dele- 
gates, an impromptu event, a Credit Union Conference, 
elicited great interest and lively discussion. A visitor, 
Rev. W. M. McGuire, of Genoa, IIl., active in the C. U. 
movement and personally responsible for a community 
association of this type in Genoa, a practical social- 
minded priest, was induced to deliver the address, 
while the discussion was directed by Mr. Brockland, 
representing the C. B. Members of C. U.’s. in Quincy, 
Decatur, Springfield, Bloomington, Lincoln, Chicago, 
and interested non-members, priests and laymen, con- 
tributed to the discussion.—The address of the Bureau’s 
representative on the endeavors of our institution dealt 
with the influence exerted by it during the twenty-five 
years that have lapsed since its founding. 


The Resolutions are on: Our Holy Father; Education; 
Press and Radio; Social Reform; Catholic Action; Cen- 
tral Bureau; Cost of Government; Mission Aid. Rev. 
Fr. Goelz continuing as Spiritual Director, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Jos. Haider, East 
St. Louis; Vice Presidents, Jos. Kiefer, Quincy, and F. 
Lechleiter, Peoria; Rec. Secy., Fred Gilson; Financ. 
Secy., George Stoecker, Chicago; Treas., Alois Feld- 
mann, Lincoln; Members of Executive Committee: Ray 
Wheatley, East St. Louis, Jos. Hotz, Edwardsville. Jos. 
Courtney, Chicago, H. H. Schlarman, Carlyle, Peter 
Frisch, Bloomington, Anthony Kenning, Peoria. 
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Archbishop and Governor Address Wisconsin 
Branch Meeting 


Meeting biennially, the Central Verein of 
Wisconsin is solicitous to make of its conven- 
tion both an occasion for the transaction of im- 
portant affairs concerning the organization and 
its endeavors, and of impressive demonstra- 
tions of a public nature. The gathering con- 
ducted at Beaver Dam May 28 to 30 conformed 
in both respects to the best traditions of that 
federation of societies of men, women and 
young men. Unquestionably the most remark- 
able demonstration was the parade and the 
subsequent open air mass meeting, features of 
the program for the afternoon of May 28th. 
Church and State were represented at the mass 
meeting, attended by. some 5000 participants, 
and both the Archbishop of Milwaukee, the 
Most Reverend Samuel Stritch, and the Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, the Hon. A. G. Schmedemann, 
noted specifically the merits of the Central 
Verein and the value of its endeavors. While 
the latter voiced his appreciation of the religi- 
ous and moral motivation and direction of the 
activities of our organization in state and na- 
tion, the Archbishop stressed both the courage 
and ideals of the founders of the C. V., and the 
fact that the present generation is apt to lack 
appreciation for what the pioneers have ac- 
complished. The latter’s vision, His Excellency 
declared, “Gs not appreciated, and the people 
are drifting from their ideals,” urging the 
fostering of the pristine devotion by the pres- 
ent members of the C. V. On the same occa- 
sion Circuit Judge John Kleczka, Milwaukee, 
assailed the evil of divorce, while State Sena- 
tor B. Gettelmann, of the same city, treated of 
legislation he had supported. 

This “Catholic Day” had been preceded by solemn 
high mass, celebrated in St. Peter’s church by the Vicar 
General of Milwaukee, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. B. G. Traudt, 
the sermon on Catholic Action being delivered by the 
Rey. Dr. A. J. Muench, President of St. Francis Semi- 
nary and member of the C. V. Committee on Catholic 
Action. Sunday evening was devoted to an event char- 
acteristic of Wisconsin Branch conventions,—the ora- 
torical contest for young men and another for young 
women, the one held under the auspices of the C. V., 
the other under those of the Women’s Union. As usual, 
the participants had been engaged in elimination con- 
tests in the societies and the District Leagues, so that 
the evening’s offerings were the result of a selective 
process. The prizes awarded the participants were, as 
usual, books. The aim aspired to is the training of 
youth for public speaking. 

High mass and sermon opened each of the following 
convention days. High lights of the meetings were the 
messages of the Presidents of the Men’s and the Wom- 
en’s Branches, Mr. Frank Blied and Mrs. Minnie 
Springob, both surveying past endeavors and pointing 
out new tasks. Reports of a number of active Dis- 
trict Leagues, with which the Wisconsin federation is 
blessed, demonstrated the will to sustained action ani- 
mating officers and members.——_(These Leagues explain 
the ability of the State Branch to maintain its strength 
and purpose during the two year period between con- 
ventions.) Their reports were paralleled by those of 
committees, the most notable of which was submitted 
by the Committee on Legislation. 


A noteworthy recommendation proposes the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Catholic Action, instructed to 
study the financial problems of societies, their weak- 
nesses and prospects, to inspire them to action and 
guide their activities. The topics discussed by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions were of a timely and practical 


*nature. 


The Most Rev. Archbishop Stritch will serve as Spir- 


‘itual Director of the Branch, the Rev. Charles Esch- 


weiler, of Dane, as Moderator. The officers are: Pres- 
ident, Frank Blied, Madison; Vice Presidents, Jos.Holz- 
hauer, Milwaukee, and Mark Schwinn, Beaver Dam; 
Rec. Secy., F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse; Corr. Secy., 
John Roehl, Milwaukee; Treasurer, Frank Seitz, Ra- 
cine. Rev. James Oberle, Milwaukee, continues as 
chairman of the Committee on Legislation, and Mr. 
Jos. Sevenich, Milwaukee, as chairman of the Pub- 
licity Bureau. 


Purposeful Endeavors Characteristic 
of Connecticut Branch 


Some of the secrets of the success of efficient 
State Branches of the C. V. are revealed in the 
transactions of the convention of the C. V. of 
Connecticut, conducted at Torrington June 10- 
12. Careful planning, energetic pursuit of its 
aims, and devotion to the objects of the move- 
ment are responsible for the achievements of 
this determined group. The President, the 
delegates learned, had ‘“‘visited practically all 
affiliated societies to report to them on the con- 
vention of the C. V. held at St. Louis.” Again, 
the Committee on Credit Unions had put up a 
determined and persistent fight for the inaugu- 
ration of an adequate Enabling Act. Why it 
bore no fruit is another question. The report 
on this activity by Mr. Paul Derbacher, chair- 
man, who had the aid of Mr. Wm. Siefen, is a 
revelation of assiduous efforts exerted in the 
face of insurmountable obstacles. Yet again, 
the statement of the Committee on Legislation, 
conducted with the cooperation of the constitu- 
ent societies, records activities of absorbing in- 
terest that must win support for the Branch. 
Moreover, intelligent and sympathetic foster- 
ing of the endeavors of the Recreation League, 
maintained jointly by the societies of men and 
women, is another phase of activity promoted 
by the organization, which, like other federa- 
tions in the C. V., knows that work spells in- 
terest and work and interest spell life. 

But the realm of activities engaged in is even wider. 
President Uttenweiler urged the societies to plan and 
labor for a Home for the Aged which the Federation 
proposes to foster. Supported by the convention, he 
suggested a fund be provided and placed at the dis- 
posal of the Branch for the purpose of aiding delin- 
quent societies, while the societies were encouraged to 
continue to assist delinquent members. Further: the 
chairman of a special committee was able to report, 
the sum required to assure enrolment for the late Rev. 
Schaele on the memorial scroll of the C. V. had been 
subscribed. And yet again: The members, and especially 
the delegates, are aware of the continued educational 
and charitable endeavors of the Women’s Branch:—all 


factors lending magnetism to the C. V. Branch, at- 
tracting and holding members and inciting further 


effort. 
With such forces active and such interests being 
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pursued, the annual convention becomes an occasion for 
the reinvigoration of the delegates and through them 
of the societies they represent. This year’s gathering 
proposed to add to past activities the founding and 
promoting of study clubs, and above all realization of 
the “cell” idea, suggested in a communication emanat- 
ing from the Central Bureau. While one of the resolu- 
tions adopted on this occasion urges the formation of 
study clubs, others relate to Our Holy Father; Cath- 
olic Action; Cath. Education; the Social Question; 
Youth; Recreation; Christian Charity and Personal 
Service; Celebrations of St. Boniface Day (which the 
group propose to re-introduce), and the Bulletin and 
Oentral-Blatt and Social Justice—Harmonious coopera- 
tion between the men’s and women’s branches is quite 
evident; several sessions of the convention were held 
jointly and the resolutions are the joint declaration of 
the two groups. Moreover, all delegates, men and wom- 
en, were guests of the Torrington women’s branch at 
a supper and reception on the evening of the 10th. 


The sermon on Catholic Action was preached by Rev. 
Venantius Buessing, O.M.Cap., of New York City, at 
the high mass on the morning of the 11th, celebrated in 
St. Francis church by Rev. John J. Foley. Rev. Fathers 
J. Rehwinkel, New Britain, and J. Heller, New Haven, 
addressed the delegates during sessions. The society 
at New Britain extended an invitation to conduct next 
year’s convention in that city. The Rev. N. F. X. 
Schneider accepting the position of Spiritual Director; 
the elected officers are: Rudolph Gatling, New Britain, 
President; Edw. Siebert, Waterbury, and Jos. A. Volz, 
New Britain, Vice Presidents; Wm. Hartmann, Walling- 
ford, Secy., and Chas. Wollschlaeger, Meriden, Treas. 


A Branch’s Social Program 


The pronouncedly social character of the in- 
terests pursued by most of our Branches is 
evidenced by the tenor of the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the recent biennial convention of the 
C. V. of Wisconsin. The introductory declara- 
tion, devoted to the Holy Father, is followed by 
resolutions on Unemployment Reserves; A Liv- 
ing Wage; Fair Prices for the Farmer; Tax- 
ation; Study of the Social Question; Credit 
Unions; Finance, Banks, and Building and 
Loan Associations; Fermented Malt Beverages; 
Regard for Temperance; Frederic Ozanam; the 
Probation System, and finally by a declaration 
dealing with the establishment within the or- 
ganization of a Committee on Catholic Action. 


Having declared the convention “favors the 
establishment of unemployment reserves by the 
industries of the State,” the resolution on this 
topic stresses the value of this form of insur- 
ance, concluding with the following paragraph: 

“In advocating such unemployment reserves we do 
not advocate policies of State paternalism or socialism. 
On the contrary, we are opposed to its principles and 
policies. Not the State should build up these reserves 
but industry itself. However, the State should compel 
industry to establish unemployment reserves because 
experience has shown that the worker cannot rely upon 
voluntary action of employers to provide them. There 
is no doubt that provision of unemployment reserves is 
a social duty which the State must recognize.” 


The resolution on A Living Wage points to 
the importance of adequate wages, quotes a 
pertinent declaration of Pope Pius XI., and 
urges the members of the Branch to support 


the principle enunciated. It concludes with the 
statement: 

“We rejoice in the fact that plans are under way to 
coordinate industries for the purpose of stabilizing pro- 
duction and distribution and to curb unfair competition 
in business, because such competition has resulted in 
reduction of wages, in overtime and piece work, and 
other conditions harmful to the worker. We condemn 
emphatically sweat-shop working conditions and sweat- 
shop wages as sins crying to Heaven for vengeance. 
We trust that in regulating competition the rightful 
demands of wage earners to decent working conditions 
and a living wage will receive the consideration social 
justice requires.” 

The terse resolution on Fair Prices for the 
Farmer recognizes that the latter 
“is the victim of a disorganized market,” and that 
“forces are pitted against him that make the render- 
ing of justice to him wellnigh impossible.” 

Admitting the difficulties obtaining, the dec- 
laration presses 
“for speedy action to the end that the irresponsible 
forces of unrestrained competition be brought into 
check, that the government aid the farmer in planning 
the output of production in relation to consumption, and 
that the farmer himself use to advantage the various 
methods of co-operation which, during the course of the 
depression, have proved to be his most effective weapon 
against greed and selfish price-cutting. Agricultural 
co-operatives are decidedly the best means of self-help 
that the farmer possesses.” 

A specific recommendation offered in the 
resolution on Taxation is to the effect that 
legislation be enacted which will 
“orant a limited tax exemption on homesteads,” con- 
tinuing: “If in any field of taxation then especially in 
that of real property a scientific basis of taxation is 
demanded.” 

The same social tenor pervades the remain- 
ing declarations; a passage from the one on 
Social Study deserves to be emphasized: 

“We urge our members to form study clubs for the 
purpose of delving into the many problems that puzzle 
the minds of thousands of people in our day.” (We 
must return again and again to the Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII. and Pius XI. for guidance.) “Especially should 
our youth inform itself, under the guidance of good 
teachers, with regard to the problems with which in 
maturer years it will be obliged to grapple. It will be 
possible, perhaps, to find only a select few who are in- 
terested in the serious social questions troubling the 
minds of men. Their training will produce the kind 
of leadership the country needs.” 


Courageously Sustained Endeavors 
of District Leagues 

As an exponent of the federative. principle 
the C. V. has insisted for many years on the 
organization of Local and District Leagues 
wherever it is practicable to found them. It is 
to their sustained efforts we look in the first 
place for the execution of the plans formulated 
at the annual conventions of both the national 
organization and of the State Branches. Be- 
cause they perform such valuable services, it is 
always a pleasure to be able to report on their 
activities. 

When, only a few weeks since, the federation 
for St. Louis and St. Louis County observed its 
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silver jubilee, the fact was recalled that during 
the twenty-five years of its existence this group 
had consistently conducted monthly meetings 
and that on most of these occasions the mem- 
bers were offered instructive lectures. In ad- 
dition this League from time to time arranged 
major demonstrations—observances of St. Bon- 
iface Day, the centenaries of the deaths of Ket- 
teler and Windthorst, celebrations of the feast 
of Christ the King, and also courses of Social 
Study. Charities, notably the maternity aid of 
the Central Bureau, have been effectively and 
consistently assisted by this group. Other 
Leagues have likewise, and some for a longer 
period, prepared the members for Catholic Ac- 
tion, some meeting monthly, others quarterly, 
yet others, in rural sections, semi-annually, and 
the one or the other annually. 


Rather unique are the meetings of the D. L. of North- 
ern Texas. They are veritable conventions, as far as 
attendance and the program are concerned. Opened 
with a solemn high mass, at which Rev. John Nigg, 
O.S.B., preached the sermon, the last gathering, held 
on a weekday early in May, attracted delegates to Pilot 
Point from 5 communities, besides a goodly number 
of other participants. A business session followed the 
mass, while the principal secular event was the “Cath- 
olic Day,” with addresses by the Mayor, the President 
of the D. L., by V. Rev. Jos. G. O’Donohue, of Sherman, 
(on Catholic Societies and the contributions of German 
and Bohemian Catholics to Church and culture in 
Texas); Mr. Ben Schwegmann, San Antonio (on Cath- 
olic Action); Mr. Anton Flusche, Denison (on the col- 
lection of material for the history of the Catholic peo- 
ple of the State); Mrs. B. Schwegmann, President of 
the C. W. U. of Texas (on the endeavors of the organi- 
tion); Rev. P. Mosler, O.M.I., of Seymour, (on some of 
the Western settlements and the virtues of pioneer 
families); Rev. Leo Gerschwyler, O.S.B., Windthorst 
(on St. Boniface and present-day duties of Catholics); 
and a report by President Aug. Michalek, on legisla- 
tive endeavors of the officers of the League in the 
Texas Assembly. Thus the mass meeting resolved it- 
self into an impressive demonstration of the interests 
pursued by the members and their leaders, and the 
ideals the League seeks to foster. A community dinner 
and supper, a dramatic performance by young parish- 
ioners of Pilot Point, such were other typical features 
of the gatherings of this League. 


A priest sincerely devoted to the cause of the farmer, 
Rev. Jos. Steinhauser, of Auburndale, discussed sound 
and unsound proposals for agricultural relief at the 
quarterly meeting of the Marshfield, Wis., D. L., con- 
ducted at Hewitt June 25. The speaker, while setting 
forth the duty of public authority in the premises, de- 
cried dependence on government aid and urged self- 
help and mutual help, co-operative buying and selling, 
and Credit Unions. Mr. F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
Gen. Secy. of the C. V., pleaded for development of 
small groups of men and young men who should seri- 
ously study social and economic problems and strive to 
apply the Christian remedies to social evils. Mr. Dock- 
endorff also pleaded for efforts to enlist the interest of 
the younger men. Rev. J. L. Brudermans, Hewitt, Mr. 
A. A. Watson, Mr. John Crowley, the latter a success- 
ful participant in the oratorical contest arranged by 
the State Branch of the C. V., also delivered addresses. 


The resolutions adopted by the recent convention of 
the C. V. of Wisconsin, the principal transactions of 
that gathering, and the substance of the report of the 
Committee on Legislation, presented on that occasion, 
were fittingly and promptly conveyed to the delegates 
attending the quarterly gathering of the Sheboygan, 
Wis., D. L., convened in that city June 11. Mr. B. 


Gottsacker, President of the League, thus performed a 
task of the greatest importance, if intelligent coopera- 
tion of members of societies with the State Branch and 
the C. V. is to be promoted. The principal addresses at 
the mass meeting were delivered by Rey. Philipp Dreis, 
Sheboygan, who spoke on Encyclicals of the last four 
Popes, and Mr. Sylvester Gottsacker, a young man, 
whose topic was Catholic Action and the C. V—A col- 
lection, which yielded $8, was taken up for the C. V. 
fund for the Refugees in Manchuria. 


The ever alert D. L. of Clinton County, IIL, decided, 
at its Spring meeting held in Germantown, to com- 
memorate this Fall the centenary of tne coming of the 
first settlers to the county. The historical occasion was 
called to the attention of the organization by the Rev. 
Frederick Beukmann, Belleville, historian of the diocese 
of Belleville. At the mass meeting addresses were de- 
livered by Rey. B. Eppmann, local pastor, J. A. Bauer, 
M.D., Germantown (topic: recollections of a visit with 
Theresa Neumann); Wm. R. Murphy, Carlyle (What 
the Young Man Can Do During His Idle Time), and 
A. O. Neihoff, Carlyle (Gold Standard and Inflation of 
Currency). As customary, a collection was taken up 
for Archbishop Doering, at Poona, India. 


Another active group, the Schuylkill Valley, Pa., D. 
L., emphasized clearly at their meeting, conducted in 
Ashland, the aims of our organization. The addresses 
delivered by Dr. Hy. Dierschedl, Pottsville, on Catholic 
Action, Rev. Wm. D. Brueckmann, S.T.L., Shenandoah, 
Spiritual Director of the League, on Catholic Organi- 
zations and Cath. Lay Activity, and Rey. H. P. Kuss, 
Ashland, on the fostering of the religious spirit, were 
programmatic of the purposes the C. V. seeks to attain. 


Like other meetings of the D. L. of Carver and neigh- 
boring Minnesota counties that conducted June 25th at 
Chaska partook at the same time of the character of 
a “Catholic Day” and a dignified but cheerful neighbor- 
hood picnic. A parade preceded the mass meeting, at 
which addresses were delivered by Rev. Wm. Wey, 
Winsted (on Catholic Action), Mr. Jos. Matt, St. Paul 
(the Christian Family and Education), Mr. W. Hibner, 
New Ulm, Pres. of the C. V. (the C. V. and the C. B.), 
and Rev. Benice Aschenbach, O.F.M., pastor at Chaska 
(significance of the meeting and the lessons conveyed). 
The circumstance that ten priests were in attendance 
illustrates also the extent of cooperation between clergy 
and laity attained by these organizations. 

Thus these and other Leagues seek to in- 
struct and inspire, to encourage and strengthen 
the members in their endeavors, and to create 
a sound public opinion. Sustained throughout 
the decades, such efforts of a number of federa- 
tions of this type, whose meetings are held now 
in one parish or community, now in another, 
cannot fail to help develop the Catholic sense 
and to promote Catholic Action. 


St. Boniface Day Celebrations 


The resolution adopted by last year’s C. V. 
convention, urging affiliated federations and 
societies to observe the feast of St. Boniface, 
not merely because he is the apostle of the peo- 
ple of the German tongue, but before all repre- 
sentative of fidelity to Rome and the principle 
that where Peter is, there is the Church, was 
not in vain. While the groups, with whom an- 
nual observance of the event was already an 
institution, continued their practice, there were 
others who returned to the laudable custom, 
neglected for a while. 


The undoubtedly most notable celebration of this kind 
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was promoted by the St. Paul City Federation. The 
majority of the participants marched in a parade from 
downtown to the Cathedral where the Archbishop of 
‘St. Paul, the Most Reverend John G. Murray, addressed 
a congregation of 4000 people—A large number of 
school children and orphans, marching to the church 
accompanied by their teachers, nuns, was one of the 
outstanding features of this particular celebration. The 
proceeds of the collection taken up during the church 
services are intended for St. Boniface Society of Ger- 
many, which will also receive the amount contributed 
by the participants in the celebration conducted at San 
Antonio. 


While the celebration there had been arranged by St. 
Joseph and St. Elizabeth societies of St. Joseph’s par- 
ish, the parishes at Lacoste, Castroville, and D’Hanis 
participated at the military Mass at Aechtele’s Park. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Jacob Lenzen. In 
fact, in every observance of St. Boniface day that has 
come to our attention, church services were an import- 
ant feature. 


The Maryland Branch of the C. V., which has com- 
memorated the feast without interruption since 1910, 
conducted this year’s celebration at St. Michael’s church 
and hall, the Branch of the C. W. U. participating. 
Rev. Andrew Wills, C.SS.R., at solemn High Mass, 
delivered the sermon on St. Boniface and the mission- 
ary duties of the laity. The mass meeting was ad- 
dressed by Rev. John Behr, C.SS.R., Mr. John B. Weiss, 
and Mr. Adam Fleckenstein. 


While our members in Baltimore conducted a parade, 
the Philadelphia organization omitted this feature. Ar- 
ranged for by the Volksverein and C. W. U., the celebra- 
tion was conducted in St. Louis church and the parish 
hall. The services consisted of a devotion to the Sacred 
Heart and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
meeting was addressed by Rev. Kieran P. Moran, C.M., 
D.D., Ph.D. (Catholic Social Justice), and by Rey. John 
P. Ludwig, Tacony (The Mother), who spoke in German. 
—The meeting arranged by the Allegheny Section, of 
the C. V. of Pa. and the é. W. U. of Pittsburgh, was 
held at Castle Shannon. Its features were: a parade, 
followed by high mass with sermon by Rev. J. A. Stich, 
who reproved inactive, somnolent Catholics. The com- 
munity dinner was followed by a mass meeting, ad- 
dressed by Rev. Charles F. Moosmann (Duty of Cath- 
olic Men and Women of Today), Mr. John EKibeck, Pres- 
ident, C. K. of St. G., and of the Pa. Branch, C. V. (Our 
Catholic Organizations), Dr. J. F. Brockell (Catholic 
Charity), Mrs. Genevieve Bronder (Cath. Women’s 
Union), Mr. Frank Stifter, Assistant Secretary, C. V. 
of A. (Our County Organization), Hon. Frank J. Har- 
ris (Catholic Men and Women in Public Life and Cath- 
olic Action), Rev. J. A. Stich (The Catholic Viewpoint 
on Questions of the Day). The pastor of St. Ann’s 
parish, in whose confines the occasion was observed, 
Rev. Aloysius Angel, contributed his share to both the 
religious and civic celebration. 


In the New England States, St. Boniface Society of 
New Haven, Conn., observed the feast by attending 
Mass and receiving Holy Communion at St. Boniface 
church, whose pastor, Rev. John A. Heller, delivered 
the sermon on St. Boniface and Catholic Action. After 
breakfast, served by members of the C. W. (Ua hevembve 
Gray, S.J., spoke on “The Need of Study for Catholic 
Action,” while Mr. Wm. Siefen discoursed on the C. Vis 
its Bureau and publications —At West New York, N. Je; 
the branches of men and women cooperated in arrang- 
ing for vespers and a sermon by Rev. Jos. Asmuth, S.J., 
(St. Boniface and the Present Day Duty of Catholics), 
while the subsequent meeting was addressed by Mr. 
Charles Magnetti. 


In the Middle West, the St. Louis District League 
celebrated St. Boniface Day with evening services at 
St. Boniface church and a meeting addressed by Rey. 
Ernest Braun, M.S.F, His subject was St. Boniface. A 
program of appropriate vocal selections was rendered 
by St. Andrew’s church choir. 


Observance of St. Boniface Day should be- 
come more general; increasing paganism 1S 
bound to exert influence not only on faith and 
morals, but before all on the attitude of all men 
towards Rome. Catholics of German extrac- 
tion in America should pray to the Saint who 
led their forefathers into the Church and who 
thereby obtained for them participation in that 
spiritual and intellectual culture which was 
their inheritance through so many generations. 
How different would have been the lot of the 
Russian people had they been joined to Rome 
instead of Byzanz; and how much like their’ 
condition throughout the centuries would not 
the lot of the German people have been, had 
St. Boniface not established such close ties be- 
tween them and Rome! 


Women’s Branches Study Maternity Guild Plan 


District and State Branches of the Nat. 
Catholic Women’s Union have during the past 
year granted considerable attention to the Ma- 
ternity Guild plan, proposed by the Rev. Joseph 
J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., through the Bulletin 
of the N. C. W. U., published by the Central 
Bureau, and propagated by addresses and by 
reprints of a series of articles from this publi- 
cation. 

Study and promotion of the Guild was urged at most 
of the Branch conventions held this spring and sum- 
mer, and practical beginnings have been made in Balti- 
more and San Antonio. Once the way has been blazed, 
the hope seems warranted that this noble and necessary 
charity will be energetically promoted by members of 


the N. C. W. U., to whom the task of pioneering has 
been offered. 


The Branch conventions thus far conducted not only 
elicited timely resolutions reflecting the Catholic atti- 
tude towards present issues but also occasioned the 
presentation of creditable reports on activities of a 
charitable nature. The Branches in Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Ohio, Texas are, ac- 
cording to these reports, assiduously engaged in their 
accustomed charities, among which Mission aid enjoys 
almost universal cooperation. Promotion of study clubs 
is also reported, chiefly from Indiana. Groups in other 
states likewise continue laudable efforts. 

The N.C. Woe has learned an important 
lesson : personal application to works of char- 
ity, private and organized,—efforts going hand 
in hand with meetings offering instructive ad- 
dresses and cultivating interest in legislation 
and other matters of public concern.—This com- 
bination, urgently recommended by the C. V. 
to societies both of men and women, has 
proven a magnet attracting and holding mem- 
bers to the Union and granting their organiza- 
tion stability and purpose. ‘Kleinarbeit’ and 
major undertakings alike characterize the 
activities of the Branches of the Union. While 
the Mission and Charity Aid exhibit, planned 
for the Pittsburgh convention, is to demon- 
strate the extent of the Union’s endeavors in 
this direction and to win for its efforts new 
recruits. 
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With the Young Men in the C. V. 


At practically all of the Branch conventions 
conducted this year the fostering of a “youth 
movement” in the C. V. was granted serious 
and generous attention. The Kansas, Missouri, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Connecticut, North 
Dakota, Ohio and Texas branch meetings gave 
heed to the problem, partly in resolutions, part- 
ly by featuring gatherings of young men and 
discussion of their interests. Meanwhile Mr. 
Fred Ja Gilson, Vice President in charge of the 
organization of young men, has actively can- 
vassed officers of State Branches and others in 
influential positions to assist locally in the dif- 
ficult but necessary enterprise. 

In Missouri, where three District Leagues of Y. M. 
Societies function, two have been particularly active. 
In June the St. Louis D. L. adjourned for the summer, 
having concluded a series of study-club meetings, the 
‘topic having been “The Family”. Rev. B. Timpe, Spir- 
itual Director, lecturer and moderator, succeeded not 
only in arousing interest among a group of the young 
men but also in imparting fundamental knowledge. The 
meetings were marked by animated discussions. 

The Central Missouri District League drew no less 
than 150 young men and ten Spiritual Directors of their 
sodalities to a meeting conducted under unfavorable 
weather conditions at Argyle. Features of the gather- 
ing were an address by Mr. Adolph L. Klebba, Rich- 
fountain, on phases of Catholic leakage, a topic selected 
for consistent treatment by the League, and reports on 
interest shown by young men in endeavors of the Cath. 
Union of Mo. respecting legislation. 


oo * * 


The action of the C. V. to add to the program 
of its annual conventions a conference on the 
problems of Catholic Youth, is to be emulated, 
with restrictions, by the North Dakota Branch 
at next year’s annual meeting. 

The convention recently held at Richardton instructed 
the officers to arrange a conference of this character 
for next June. Not only are problems of youth to be 
considered, but young men themselves are to be among 
the speakers and, for an hour or more, the younger 
delegates are to be granted priority in discussions. One 
priest promised affiliation of his society of young men 
by that time; meanwhile plans are to be formulated to 
enable and invite cooperation of societies of this nature. 


%* * * 

The account of the last meeting of the Second 
District League of Wisconsin, of Sheboygan 
and vicinity, emphasizes a large attendance on 
the part of the members of two young men’s 
societies. “Surely a hopeful sign for the fu- 
ture,’ writes the District’s Secretary, Mr. 
Joseph Kachelmeier. 


Jubilees 


Established 40 years ago, and observing the 
anniversary on May 21, St. Nicholas Society of 
Rollingstone, Minn., enrolled on that day no 
less than 20 new members, besides a group of 
boys in the juvenile class. A number of girls 
were admitted to the corresponding class of St. 
Theresa Society. Both societies are affiliated 
with the resp. State Branches of the C. V. and 


N.-€. W._U. 


In anticipation of the silver jubilee of Holy 
Cross Benevolent Soc., St. Louis, observed May 
28th with solemn high mass and a breakfast- 
meeting, Mr. Jos. B. Schuermann, a charter 
member, had compiled a history of the organi- 
site which was read on the occasion referred 
0. 


It records $5,575.00 expended for sick benefits, $2,- 
069.00 for death benefits and $300.00 paid to widowers, 
a total of $7,944.00. No less than $2,023.25 were as- 
signed for charitable purposes, while $772.80 were paid 
to the Cath. Union of Mo. (and the C. V.) as annual 
dues, and $1,352.40 as mileage and per diem to dele- 
gates attending conventions of our organizations.—The 
Society has assets of $7,467.76 in cash and securities. 

One of the Branches of the Cath. Knights 
of America affiliated with the Cath. Union of 
Missouri, St. Liborius, No. 306, of St. Louis, ob- 
served its Golden Jubilee June 25. 

A high mass and sermon, followed by a breakfast- 
meeting addressed by National and State officers of the 
order, were features of the celebration. One charter 
member, Mr. Hy. Ratermann, is still alive. 


The Apostolate of Books 


While we were aware the late Rev. P. Lukas, 
O.S.B., of Conception Abbey, is held in great 
esteem in Germany and Austria, we did not 
know the knowledge of this exceptional man 
and monk had spread to India. 


Together with a number of other books, the 
Bureau early in the spring forwarded to the 
Prior of Sacred Heart Scholasticate, at Chethi- 
puzhay, in Travancore, India, a copy of the life 
of Father Lukas. To our astonishment V. Rev. 
Fr. Joachim, of St. Mary, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the package of books wrote: 

“IT was impatiently looking for a biography of Fr. 
Lukas Etlin, O.S.B., from the time of his death on. 
Happily I have obtained a rosary blessed by him, which 
is very difficult to get. I am now happy in the posses- 
sion of this short biography of Father Lukas.” 

There are now on our list of institutions, to 
which we send books, five Carmelite monas- 
teries in Southern India. Regarding a few oth- 
er volumes contained in our last shipment in- 
tended for the Scholasticate referred to, V. Rev. 
Father Prior writes us: 

“Vercruysse is the daily meditation book of the com- 
munity; so we appreciate it very much. Rev. Jos. Far- 
rell’s Sermons will be most useful to the scholastics.” 

We are not at all overstocked with books of 
the kind referred to, and would therefore ask 
priests and laymen to search bookcases for 
available volumes of a devotional nature. 


Both the Cath. Union of Missouri and that 
of Illinois, at their annual conventions, made 
concessions affecting the annual dues. 

While the dues obtaining in the Illinois Branch were 
reduced from 25 to 15 cents, the convention of the Mis- 
souri Union ruled a reduction from 50 to 25 cents for 
one year, reserving to future conventions the right to 
determine future payments. 
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Miscellany 


One of the papers read at the Convention of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, 
recently held at St. Paul, was by Mr. Joseph 
Matt, Editor the Wanderer, and chairman of 
the Committee on Catholic Action of the C. C. 


V. of A. 


Mr. Matt’s topic was “Participation of the Laity in 
Education”; his discourse was presented at a Parent- 
Teacher session of the convention. 


With the thought of providing leadership for 
the societies, the District League and the State 
Branch in mind, the Beaver Dam convention of 
the C. V. of Wisconsin urged establishment of 
a “Catholic Action Committee”’ : 


“We recommend the formation of a (Catholic Action 
Committee, which is to meet regularly for the purpose 
of studying the present condition of the Central Verein 
of Wisconsin, particularly its problems of membership 
and finance, of planning programs for the study of the 
social problems of the day, and in general of arousing 
interest in its aims and activities.” 


A happy suggestion, large with great pos- 
sibilities. Would we had an active committee 
of this kind in every State Branch! 


As an expression of appreciation for services 
rendered the C. V., the C. B., and the Cath. 
Union of Missouri, the recent convention of 
this State Branch of our Federation voted an 
appropriation of $100 towards payment of a 
Life Membership in the C. V. for the Director 
of the Bureau, Mr. F. P. Kenkel. 


The tender of this offering at this time was inspired 
by the wish to mark in a special manner the coming 
silver jubilee of the founding of the C. B. and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Kenkel’s selection as 
its Director. 

For his personal use, the convention voted Mr. Kenkel 
a Gladstone bag in further recognition of his services. 
The presentation was made by Rev. Joseph F. Lubeley 
on behalf of the Union’s Executive Committee. 


Complaints regarding inactivity and indiffer- 
ence of members and entire societies are heard 
most frequently where leaders themselves lack 
devotion or initiative. Groups like the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Federation, ever alert and enterpris- 
ing, find little cause for nursing grievances. 


This group, and particularly a smaller circle whose 
moving spirit is Mr. Philipp H. Donnelly, exemplifies 
the “cell” mentioned repeatedly in these columns and in 
communications emanating from the Bureau. An illus- 
tration of the manner in which such a “cell” operates is 
offered by the educational meetings of the Federation 
and by the circumstance that Mr. Donnelly recently 
addressed the Men’s Club of St. Margaret’s parish of 
the city named on the system of Christian Solidarism, 
long expounded in our journal and in lectures delivered 
under Bureau auspices.—It is by such methods—with 
groups and individuals setting forth the social and eco- 
nomic system espoused by the C. V.—that substantial 
aid can be given the C. V. “movement”. And ours is 
ideally and potentially a movement. 


Like the Texas Branch of the C. V. that of 


North Dakota has its specific “Verbandslied”’. 
However, while the former enjoys to sing what 
is all its own, the latter has adopted an older, 
but very noble hymn. It is the “Herz Jesu 
Bundeslied”, undoubtedly selected on sugges- 
tion of a Benedictine Father hailing from 
Switzerland, its cradle. 

As on former occasions of a like nature, the “Bundes- 
lied” was sung by the mass meeting of this year’s con- 
vention at Richardton, some 1500 voices proclaiming in 
stirring strains: 

“Auf zum Schwur mit Herz und Mund, 
Hebt die Hand zum heil’gen Bund. 
Was die Volker fromm gelobt, 
Von den Feinden rings umtobt: 
Das geloben wir auf’s neue— 
Jesu Herz, dir ew’ge Treue.” 


One of the “Toasts Within the Month” grant- 
ed by The Sign to contemporaries whose efforts 
are deserving of special praise, was, in the July 
issue, awarded 

“To Rev. Father Moosmann, Director of Sodalities in 
Pittsburgh, for his fearless crusade against yellow 
journalism in that city.” 

V. Rev. Fr. Moosmann’s criticism was incited 
by the action of the Swn-Telegraph, of Pitts- 
burgh, because the paper insisted on printing 
a series of articles by Evelyn Nesbit Thaw, re- 
lating the story of her life and, of course, the 
scandal which some years ago caused so much 
notoriety. Fr. Moosmann’s challenge was sup- 
ported by Mr. John Eibeck, President of the C. 
V. of Pa., and Miss Elizabeth O’Connor, Secre- 
tary of the Catholic Forum of Pittsburgh. 


A commendable innovation was adopted by 
this year’s convention of the Wisconsin Branch 
of the C. V. Mimeographed copies of the reso- 
lutions adopted were available to the delegates 
ere they left the convention city, Beaver Dam, 
in order that they might after their return 
home present them to their local paper for pub- 
lication. 

Both the Milwaukee and Madison, Wis., 
dailies granted the resolutions liberal space. 
One of the Madison papers, The Capital Times, 
in addition epitomized them both intelligently 
and effectively. 


On the Bureau and Its Rndenvars 


2 communication addressed to us from a 
midwest Mission-House states: 

“Every copy of the Central-Blatt looks to me like 
a masterpiece of erudition on social topics, and every 
item so interesting. You are certainly to be congratu- 


lated on your work.” 
eee ese 


_ The resolution adopted by the Peoria conven- 
tion of the Cath. Union of Illinois entitled 
“Central Bureau” declares: 

“We herewith desire to compliment the Director 


and Assistant Director and their associates in the Cen- 
tral Bureau upon the excellent Press Bulletins sent out 
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during the year and on the other good work performed 
for the general welfare of all. As always, we urge our 
members to lend the Bureau their support and we sin- 
cerely trust that, whenever possible, contributions, be 
they large or small, will be sent to our institution. 
Moreover, we remind our societies to renew their efforts 
to make good the quota assigned them some years ago.” 


A remarkable commendation of our journal 
was expressed by the recent convention of the 
eV 3.0T Wisconsin. Its resolution on the Study 
of the Social Question declares among other 
things: 

“The official publication of the Cath. Central Verein 
of America, Central-Blatt and Social Justice, lends itself 
better than any other publication in this country to the 
right study of the social question. We trust our mem- 


bers will not fail to make use of it to a much greater 
degree than has actually been the case in the past.” 


3k ok * 


On the same occasion one of the principal 
speakers, Governor A. G. Schmedemann, ad- 
dressing the mass meeting, expressed his ap- 
preciation of the endeavors of the Central 
Verein and the character of our journal in a 
striking manner. The Catholic Citizen reports: 

“Gov. A. G. Schmedemann praised the Verein for its 
moral viewpoint on all social and economic questions... 
The Governor said he was impressed with the wide 
range of topics covered in the Verein’s national publi- 
cation, Central-Blatt and Social Justice, and declared he 
was particularly struck by the fact that the publication 
‘looks at all economic and social questions from the 
moral point of view.’ 


“Tt was an effort to understand our social ques- 
tions in terms of human well-being,’ the Governor told 
the convention listeners. ‘The religious point of view 
was emphasized in every question. It was in the lan- 
guage of one of your greatest leaders: to restore all 
things in Christ. What I take this to mean is that you 
are not interested merely in patching up the social 
machine but in a moral reconstruction of the social 
order.’ ” 


Books Reviewed 


Generous commendation is accorded the 
volume on “‘Renascent India” in the Spectator 
by Edward Thompson. He calls it 

“a work of high value... Dr. Zacharias has the honest 
broker’s mind, which sees both sides in their merits and 
shortcomings and believes in both and hopes to see both 
reconciled.” 

The author of the volume is known to our 
readers as H. C. E. Zacharias, contributor of a 
number of excellent articles to Social Justice. 
Schwertner, Thos. M., O.P., S.T.Lr., LL.D., St. Albert 


the Great. 1932. Bruce Publ. Co., Milwau- 
kee. XXXII and 375 pages. $8.00. 


St. Albert has never been a forgotten man; 
the truly titanic proportions of his personality 
would not allow him to become eclipsed; not 
even his great disciple, St. Thomas, overshad- 
owed the monumental figure of the most uni- 
versal genius of the Middle Ages. In the case 
of St. Albert we have one of those rare in- 
stances where the verdict of contemporaries is 


fully approved by succeeding ages. After cen- 
turies a new lustre has come to the name of 

the great Scholar, the Church has raised him to 

the honor of the Altars. We may see a special 

significance in this belated canonization, in this 
Dereon long due but providentially de- 
erred. 


Our age is dedicated to empirical research 
and despises metaphysical speculation. It be- 
lieves in the supremacy of science in the more 
restricted sense and cannot do justice to the 
mighty speculations of medieval Scholasticism. 
Even in St. Thomas it does not recognize a kin- 
dred spirit. With St. Albert it will be differ- 
ent, for his entire mentality is much closer to 
that of our own times than to that of his gen- 
eration. He and Roger Bacon are the outstand- 
ing champions of scientific investigation in an 
age chiefly preoccupied with metaphysical 
thought. St. Albert is very much the saint for 
our days. By conferring on him its highest 
honors the Church proves she has no quarrel 
with science and is sympathetic towards all 
forms of scientific exploration. Even research 
work can become divine service and laboratory 
work is no obstacle to holiness. 


The author gives us an excellent biography 
of the Saint-scientist. From the pages of his 
sketch the noble figure of the Saint stands forth 
in clear outline and colorful portrayal. Inter- 
esting details add vividness and charm to the 
narrative, which will appeal to the priest, the 
student, the scientist, the philosopher and the 
man of affairs, for the singularly rich life of 
this gifted personality embraced all human in- 
terests. Nothing human was alien to him and 
yet these manifold interests could not distract 
him from the One Thing Necessary. And that 
is the lesson of his life: the compatibility of 
earthly pursuits with the pursuit of the high- 
est Christian perfection. 

C. BRUEHL 


Books of Inspiration 
Donders, Adolf. Lichtstrahlen. Religiése Gedanken im 


Werktagsleben. 1932. Herder & Co., Frei- 
burg and St. Louis. XVIII and 382 pages. 
$1.65. 


Manuwald, Martin, S.J. Christuskreise. Der Jugend 
und ihren Fiihrern. 1932. Herder and Co., 
Freiburg and St. Louis. VIII and 186 pages. 
$1.15. 

Drouven, Ernst, S. J. Kalender katholischer Jugend. 
1933. Herder & Co., Freiburg and St. Louis. 
336 pages. 50 cts. 


The purpose of these books is to make re- 
ligion dynamic in everyday life and a dominat- 
ing factor in thought and action. They project 
into the everyday commonplace world the lines 
along which Christ lived and along which the 
Christian should live. They wish to do away 
with that fatal and disastrous division of life 
into a religious and non-religious section which 
so thoroughly poisons modern thought. 
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‘Lichstrahlen’ is what the title indicates, a 
book from which a sweet radiance flows that 
touches life at every point and marvelously 
transfigures the ordinary things and invests 
them with beauty. It brings encouragement to 
those who battle and solace to those who are 
afflicted. It makes God central in the mind, in 
the will, in the emotions and in the heart. It 
weaves the golden thread of religion into the 
pattern of daily life. The language befits the 
lofty theme and is of rare beauty. 


In ‘Christuskreise’ an experienced educator, 
who is thoroughly familiar with the ways of 
modern youth, speaks to the young and en- 
deavors to attract them to Christ. He really 
knows how to play on the heartstrings of the 
young and succeeds well in avoiding what they 
detest most of all, vapid moralizing and high- 
sounding rhetoric. We do not exaggerate when 
we say that he makes Christ a real experience 
and a personal presence that draws towards 
Himself the human heart with the irresistibil- 
ity of a powerful magnet. The book will be read 
with profit by young people who wish to make 
of their lives a thing of value and beauty and 
by priests whose noble ambition it is to win 
souls for Christ. 


‘The Kalender’ is a vademecum for Catholic 
students and can be easily carried about to be 
read in moments of leisure. It contains inspi- 
rational passages culled from many sources and 
selected with great care. 

C. BRUEHL 


Emmanuel, Sr. M., O.8.B. Month of the Holy Ghost. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1933. Cloth, 
SPs ia, hee Pay 


A Cistercian mystic of the twelfth century, 
who was somewhat inclined to prophetism, set 
the year 1260 as the first of the “Age of the 
Holy Ghost”. Unfortunately for the Middle 
Ages, his postulate proved premature, and the 
world is still waiting for devotion to the Para- 
clete to blossom as it should. In “Precious 
Blood’, Father Faber tells us that devotion to 
the Holy Spirit “is particularly a devotion for 
the latter ages of the Church, and will grow 
with that sublime augmentation of devotion to 
our Blessed Lady which the prophecies and 
revelations of holy men and women have an- 
nounced as characteristic of the last saints, who 
shall precede the Doom, and be to the end of 
the Church what the Apostles were at the be- 
ginning.” 


Whether we are entering the last days or not, 
now, is another question, but it has become evi- 
dent, especially in the last three years, that this 
long-promised devotion is at last beginning to 
receive some of the prominence it justly de- 
serves. Perhaps this has come in answer to 
the Holy Father’s intention for the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer during the month of November, 
1931, which was “Devotion to the Holy Ghost.” 


The author of “The Month of the Holy 
Ghost” proposes to devote the month of April 
to this salutary devotion, and offers her book 
as a means to this end. Its construction is sim- 
ilar to “The Month of Mary” by the same 
author. Each day has an informal medita- 
tion on the Holy Spirit, His operations in the 
soul, His Gifts, Fruits, and our relations to 
Him. This is followed by examples illustrating 
the points. Occasionally, the reader may find a 
meditation that seems heavy, but the examples 
immediately consequent, many of which are 
gems, will lighten whatever heaviness one may 
find. A fitting aspiration, practice, and saying 
of some saint follow the examples. A short 
manual of selected prayers and devotions to the 
Holy Spirit concludes the book. 


The author’s style is free and unrestrained 
throughout. Lovers of the Paraclete will find 
“The Month of the Holy Ghost’? worth their 


while. 
MARK STIER, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


_Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; H. B. 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfiihrer; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; V. Rev. A. J. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; F. P. 
Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 


_ Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt ftir 
oS Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
en an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eim vorbildlicher Mann der 
katholischen Aktion. 
1 


Wohl Manche auch ausserhalb Oesterreichs 
haben schon etwas vom Wiener Canisius- 
werk zur Heranbildung von Priestern gehort, 
aber Wenige kennen den Mann, der dieses Werk 
ins Leben gerufen und durch 13 Jahre schwers- 
ter Nachkriegszeit erfolgreich geleitet hat. Der 
Mann war ein Laie, ein vorbildlicher Laien- 
apostel, ein Mann der katholischen Aktion, wie 
Wien Wenige seinesgleichen besass, Regie- 
rungsrat Josef Moser, geboren 14. Februar, 
1866, in Salzburg, gestorben am 13. Novem- 
ber, 1931. Betrachten wir kurz seinen Lebens- 
lauf und etwas einlasslicher seine prachtigen 
katholischen Taten! 

Josef Moser war der Sohn eines Tirolers aus 
Jenbach, einem Flecken in der Bahnlinie zwi- 
schen Innsbruck und Salzburg, wo der Weg hin- 
auffiihrt zum Achensee, eine Gegend, bekannt 
durch das Wirken der lebenswiirdigen Kon- 
vertitin und Dichterin Cordula Peregrina, ge- 
heiligt durch das Leben der hl. Notburga. 

Moser hing zeitlebens mit inniger Liebe an 
seinem Vater, der seinen Josef zum Priester- 
stand bestimmte. Leider verlor er seinen Vater 
schon im siebenten Lebensjahr. Die Mutter 
heiratete nochmals, aber von dem Stiefvater 
war der Knabe enttiiuscht. Er fiihlte sich nicht 
mehr recht daheim. Eine merkwiirdige Melan- 
cholie zieht durch manche Dichtungen des spa- 
teren Direktors, die ihren Ursprung haben mag 
in diesem: 

»lch kann nicht nach Hause, 
Hab’ keine Heimat mehr!” 

Der Knabe wurde nicht Priester, er kam in 
eine Lehrerbildungsanstalt, und von Salzburg 
als Lehrer nach Leobersdorf, dann nach Wol- 
kersdorf in Niederésterreich und 1889 nach 
Wien. Hier wirkte er Seite an Seite mit einem 
Religionslehrer, der in vielem das geistliche 
Gegenstiick Mosers war, Franz Stauracz. Beide 
Kimpfernaturen, Helden im Kampfe fiir die 
vom Liberalismus und der schon damals mach- 
tig emporwachsenden Sozialdemokratie be- 


drangte katholische Schule. Im Juli 1898 hei- 
ratete Moser. Seine Gattin, Melanie geb. Sten- 
zel, hat ihm keine Kinder geboren, dafiir war 
sie eine verstandnisvolle Mitkampferin, das 
Idealbild einer katholischen Frau. Moser hatte 
die Freude, als Berichterstatter beim 1. Oester- 
reichischen Pilgerzug ins Heilige Land dabei 
zu sein. In Jerusalem hatte ihn die briefliche 
Kinladung erreicht, in der Festversammlung 
des Katholischen Universititsvereins in Salz- 
burg anlasslich des goldenen Priesterjubilaums 
des Kardinals Haller die Festrede zu halten. 
Drei Wochen spater stand er dort auf der Red- 
nertribiine, das Herz voll Begeisterung iiber 
das im hl. Land Erlebte. Er sprach u. a.: ,,Stelle 
dich auf den Oelberg, du Spotter, und schau, 
wie die Abendsonne rotes Gold auf die Heilig- 
tiimer zu deinen Fiissen breitet. Siehst du jene 
lange Zeile, quer und krumm durch die Stadt 
laufend, beginnend in deiner nichsten Nahe im 
Garten Gethsemani? Lass mich es dir in die 
Ohren gellen, dass dort, wo jetzt roter Sonnen- 
glanz liegt, das Blut deines Erloésers den Boden 
der Via dolorosa gefarbt hat. Willst du noch 
seiner spotten? Schau dort die Angstgrotte und 
denke an deine eigene Angst in der letzten 
Stunde! Sieh diese Stelle, wo Judas, diese In- 
karnation des modernen Verrates, seinen Mei- 
ster verraten, und lenk’ deinen Blick auf jenes 
ode Steinfeld dort. Es ist um das Siindengeld 
erhandelt worden. Willst du Jesum noch immer 
verraten, willst du immer noch los von ihm, 
akademischer Renegat, padagogischer Sozialist, 
anarchistischer Arbeiter? Schau, wohin du 
schauen magst; deine Windrose hat keine 
Richtung, in der sich nicht eine heilige Statte 
deinem Auge boéte....” 

In der Folge war Biirgerschullehrer Moser 
als Redner viel begehrt. Sonntag fiir Sonntag 
ging er hinaus in Provinzstadte und Dorfer, 
und Montag acht Uhr friih war er stets piinkt- 
lich in Wien wieder beim Unterricht. Am meis- 
ten wirkte Josef Moser als Propagandaredner 
fiir den Salzburger Universitats 
verein, Seite an Seite mit dem bertihmten 
Hofrat Dr. Otto Willmann. Dann fiir den Ka- 
tholischen Schulverein neben dessen erstem 
Prisidenten, dem hochverdienten Dr. Kaspar 
Schwarz, und endlich fiir die Katholische Leh- 
rerorganisation. Die Gesetzgebung, entstanden 
als Reaktion auf das Konkordat von 1855, war 
erzliberal und beschrankte den Hinfluss der Re- 
ligion auf ein Minimum. Dass der ésterreichi- 
sche katholische Herrscher dieses dsterrei- 
chische ‘“Reichsvolksschulgesetz’”’ duldete, ist 
wohl auch ein Grund, warum Gott im Schick- 
salsjahr 1918 den Kaiserstaat nicht gerettet 
hat! Uebrigens war es nicht das_einzige 
Schmerzenskind der Katholiken. Dement- 
sprechend waren die meisten Lehrer sehr kir- 
chenfeindlich. Oft schickten Kollegen dem Mo- 
ser durch Schiiler anonyme Briefe zu, schleu- 
derten giftige Zeitungspolemiken gegen ihn, ja, 
stellten sich beim Schultor auf und — spuck- 
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ten vor Moser und Stauracz aus! Jahrzehnte 
spater hat Moser gesagt, dass im gegenwarti- 
gen roten Wien ein katholischer Lehrer nicht 
das zu leiden habe, was er im seinerzeitigen li- 
beralen Wien hatte leiden miissen! 

Im Jahre 1897 rafften sich die Katholiken zu 
einer grossen Protestversammlung in der 
Volkshalle des Wiener Rathauses auf. Moser 
war Hauptredner. Der Name des schneidigen 
Verteidigers der katholischen Schule wurde da- 
raufhin, wie jener eines Dr. Lueger und P. 
Abel, S. J., allbekannt in Oesterreich. Gleichen 
Jahres hielt Moser bei der Festversammlung 
des katholischen Schulvereins die Festrede. Da 
rechnete er mit dem roten Lehrerfiihrer, dem 
heutigen Biirgermeister Seitz, in glanzender 
Weise ab. Trotz Boykotte und Schimpf, trotz 
Speichel und fiktiver Dienstentlassung, blieb 
Moser unerschrocken an der Front. Das Wie- 
ner “Vaterland”’ sekundierte ihm tapfer. Dr. 
Lueger hatte indessen den Liberalismus ge- 
schlagen und an dessen Stelle trat der Sozialis- 
mus als Hauptfeind der Katholiken auf den 
Plan. Fiir Moser wurden die Angriffe nicht 
geringer. In einem Dorfe iiberschiitteten ihn 
junge Lehrer mit Pfuirufen, in der Stadt Kla- 
genfurt wurden bei seiner Rede auf dem Fa- 
milienabend des “ Biirger- und Geschafts-Ver- 
eines”? die Fensterscheiben eingeschlagen, wo- 
bei ein Stein unmittelbar vor dem Redner auf- 
schlug. Die katholische Lehrerschaft aber 
wahlte ihn auf der Jahresversammlung in Me- 
ran zum Prasidenten. Ein Lehrer berichtete 
tiber jene Tagung: ,,Durch langdauernde Kat- 
zenmusiken wahrend der amtlichen Bezirksleh- 
rerkonferenzen wie durch gemeinen Ueberfall 
mit Priigeln suchte man uns von der angebli- 
chen Unrichtigkeit unserer Weltanschauung zu 
liberzeugen, und was in dieser Hinsicht Moser 
zu erdulden hatte, spottet jeder Beschreibung.” 
Aber der wackere Tiroler forcht’ sich nicht! 

Im Jahre 1898 gab Moser ein ,,Jahrbuch des 
katholischen Lehrerbundes fiir Oesterreich” 
heraus und schritt an die Griindung einer k a- 
tholischen Schulzeitschrift. Auch 
schone Gedichte veroffentlichte er in dieser 
Zeit, so ein Gedicht an P. Viktor Kolb, S.J., dem 
unvergesslichen Pressapostel Oesterreichs 
(Verfasser eines herrlichen Buches iiber den 
hl. Ignatius von Loyola), dann auch auf den 
geschatzten Patriarchen der Kaltwasserkur 
Pfarrer Kneipp zum 75. Geburtstag. Am 1. Fe- 
bruar 1898 trat er schon mit dem Blatte 
“Christliche Schul- und Elternzeitung” vor die 
Oeffentlichkeit. Er hatte erstklassige Mitar- 
beiter: Pater Freund, Redemptorist, Dr. Ri- 
chard Kralik, Dr. Rudolf Hornich und andere. 
1899 sprach Moser in Linz im katholischen 
Landeslehrerverein. Er sagte da: ,,Ich weiss 
mich in der Beurteilung der ésterreichischen 
Schulgesetzgebung frei von jeder Einseitigkeit 
und wiirdige das Gute, das sie dem Volke und 
dem Staate gebracht hat. Aber man kann doch 
von einem Katholiken nicht verlangen, dass er 


aus lauter Unterwiirfigkeit vor der Staatsom- 
nipotenz ein Gesetz kritiklos verhimmele, das 
der Heilige Vater ein ‘verabscheuungswiirdi- 
ges Gesetz’ genannt hat! Wir sind halt nun 
schon einmal so begriffstiitzig, dem Worte des 
Stellvertreters Christi auf Erden mehr Beach- 
tung zu schenken als dem eines liberalen Beam- 
ten.” Am 15. November 1900 wurde Moser vom 
greisen Papst Leo XIII. in Audienz empfan- 
gen, und er durfte dem Hl. Vater iiber die ka- 
tholische Schulbewegung in Oesterreich berich- 
ten. Er bekam daraufhin ein huldvolles Breve, 
von des neunzigjahrigen Leo zitternder Grei- 
senhand eigenhandig geschrieben. Der von 
hochster kirchlicher Stelle belobte Fiihrer wur- 
de 1901 zum Prasidenten des katholischen Leh- 
rerbundes wiedergewahlt. 

Am 17. Marz 1902 trat Moser einen Posten 
als Biirgerschuldirektor im 2. Bezirk (Wiener 
Judenviertel) an. Das Schulhaus musste dort 
erst gebaut werden und wurde am 10. Septem- 
ber feierlich in Gegenwart des Biirgermeisters 
Dr. Karl Lueger, des Erbauers von hundert 
grossartigen Schulen in Wien, eingeweiht. Di- 
rektor Moser hielt dabei eine ergreifende Rede. 
Er entfaltete in der Folge daselbst eine glan- 
zende Wirksamkeit. In seinen Anforderungen 
an andere streng, viel strenger aber darin ge- 
gen sich selbst, brachte er durch eiserne Dis- 
ziplin, durch Anwendung strengster Autori- 
taitsprinzipien, das Leben in der Schule auf eine 
Hohe, wie man es von einer “Proletarierschu- 
le’ am Rande der Grossstadt nicht fiir moglich 
halten sollte. Da sollte man mitangesehen ha- 
ben, wie Moser mit seinen Buben umging. Der 
gefiirchtete ‘‘strenge Richter aller Siinden” der 
Buben verwandelte sich hier oft zum Jubel aller 
in einen ihresgleichen, wenn Schneefall eintrat 
und in der grossen Unterrichtspause eine ge- 
waltige Schneeballschlacht im Schulgarten to- 
ben konnte. Freilich — ein Glockenzeichen, 
und der mit Schneeballschnellfeuer Beschaftig- 
te war im Moment der Direktor, der keine Se- 
kunde mehr die Schlacht fortsetzen liess. Fiir 
die arme Bevoélkerung war Moser eine hoch- 
herzige Vinzenznatur. Er zog von Gastwirt zu 
Gastwirt und verschaffte den Allerirmsten sei- 
ner Buben freie Mittagstische, den Unternihr- 
ten kostenlose Milch, jedes Jahr veranstaltete 
er eine Weihnachtsbeteiligung, und bei der al- 
lerletzten derselben, im bitterbésen Jahre 1918, 
beteilte er 116 Kinder aus seinen eigenen Er- 
sparnissen mit Schuhen! 

_Bei einer Jubilaumsfeier zu Ehren des 93jih- 
rigen Papstes Leo XIII. hielt Moser im welt- 
lichen Teil eine Rede auf den “geistlichen Lue- 
ger’’, den so volkstiimlichen Bischof Marschall. 
Es war eine herzerfreuende Zeit schénster Har- 
monie zwischen den Wiener Staatsbehérden 
und der Kirche — Dr. Lueger stand ja damals 
auf dem Gipfel seiner Macht. 

Literarisch feierte Moser den grossen Papst 
durch ein besonderes Jubilaums-Jahrbuch mit 
Beitragen von P. A. M. Weiss, Dr. Richard von 
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Kralik, Dr. Willmann, Pralat Schleicher, “Bru- 
der Willram’, und anderen. Zusammen mit 
dem hochwiirdigen Superior der Kaisermiihle- 
ner Salvatorianer errichtete er eine Manner- 
kongregation, welcher er als Prifekt vorstand. 
Im Jahre 1905 kamen herbe Priifungen tiber 
Josef Moser. Seine Gattin erkrankte schwer. 
Sie musste sieben Winter im Siiden verbringen. 
Biirgermeister Lueger drangte den von der 
Sorge um das Leben der geliebten Gattin 
schwer gebeugten Biirgerschuldirektor, er mé6- 
ge seine Frau in der Ferne aufsuchen. Doch 
Moser konnte sich in seinem Berufseifer nie da- 
zu entschliessen. Gerade in diese Zeit fiel noch 
ein peinlicher Zwischenfall. Gegen Moser wur- 
den betreffs seinem Wirken in der Lehrerorga- 
nisation schwere Anschuldigungen erhoben. 
Wie vielen ist das schon in irgend einer Form 
geschehen! Das Kritisieren war ja seit jeher 
der Sport jener, die das nicht zu schaffen ver- 
mogen, was ihr Opfer schafft. Dass wir aber 
nicht mehr Erfolge im katholischen Lager ha- 
ben, stammt sicher davon, dass wir das “Kind- 
lein, liebet einander” selber nicht recht befol- 
gen! Es musste dann ein eigenes Schiedsge- 
richt unter dem Vorsitz des grossen Paidagogen 
Hofrat Dr. Otto Willmann zusammentreten, 
das Moser vollstandig freigesprochen hat. Mo- 
ser war eine ausgesprochene Fiihrernatur und 
hatte eben als solche auch ihre Gegner. Man 
sah an seinem felsenfesten Charakter nur die 
Kanten des Felsens, fiihlte nur dessen HArte, 
und tibersah, wie notwendig der Felsen als sol- 
cher war. Zum Gliick hat sich die katholische 
Oeffentlichkeit Wiens nicht den Luxus gestat- 
tet, auf diesen ausgezeichneten Mann zu ver- 
zichten, bloss deswegen, weil er manchen Em- 
pfindlichen — zu sehr “Direktor” war! ,,Ich 
bin halt ein alter Schulmeister!”’ konnte er ge- 
legentlich in treuherziger Jovialitat sagen. 

28. Juni 1914: Doppelmord in Sarajevo! 1. 
August Weltkrieg! Nun gab es auch fiir den 
hervorragenden katholischen Laienapostel dop- 
pelte Arbeit. Am 9. August rief Moser die Be- 
volkerung zu Spenden fiir die Kriegsfiirsorge 
und das “Rote Kreuz” auf. Im selben ersten 
Kriegsmonat schuf er fiir 350 Knaben Gelegen- 
heit fiir Kost und Aufsicht tagstiber, erdffnete 
eine Kriegsausspeisung fiir 3000 Personen und 
eine Fiirsorgestelle fiir seelische und leibliche 
Not der Familien der Eingertickten. Das Ehe- 
paar Moser schenkte auch selbstgesammelte 
Heilkraiuter aus den Tirolerbergen den Leuten, 
ihnen dadurch manche Apothekerkosten erspa- 
rend. Am 10. Mai 1915 sorgte er fiir die Seelen 
der Verwundeten durch eine grossartige 
Kriegsfirmung durch Weihbischof Dr. Pfluger. 
Als Biirgermeister Dr. Weisskirchner — der 2. 
Nachfolger Dr. Luegers — am 14. Oktober 
1917 Preise an jene verteilte, welche die 
“Schrebergiirten’”, dieses schon damals so wich- 
tige Hilfsmittel der Verpflegung, am besten be- 
bauten, liess Moser ein Gedicht aufsagen, worin 
er den Weltkriegsbiirgermeister Weisskirchner 


mit dem Biirgermeister Liebenberg der grossen 
Tiirkenbelagerung Wiens von 1683 verglich, 
der auch den Hunger, diesen Feind ohne Waf- 
fen, bezwungen habe. 

1918! Fiir immer wird dieses Jahr in Oester- 
reich-Ungarn als ein Jahr des Emporwucherns 
alles Schlechten gebrandmarkt sein. Moser rief 
da als Einundfiinfzigjihriger ein Werk ins Le- 
ben, ,,das im Lauf der Jahre ungeheuren Segen 
verbreitet hat. Es ist das Canisiuswerk. 
Priestermangel und Kirchennot! Schon Prof. 
Dr. Swoboda hatte in seinem beriihmten 
Buch “Grossstadtseelsorge” erschiitternd da- 
raufhingewiesen. Nach gesunden Grundsitzen 
sind 1000 Seelen das Héchstmass, das ein Seel- 
sorger wirklich zu betreuen vermag. In Wien 
und anderswo gibts aber Riesenpfarren, z. B, 
St. Anton im 10. Bezirk, die mehr als 75,000 
Katholiken und nur 6 Seelsorgepriester hat! 
Mindestens 75 hatten da sein miissen! Und fiir 
die 214 Millionen Wiener Katholiken hatte es 
statt der 1899 vorhandenen in Wirklichkeit 
2596 Priester bedurft. Von den 1899 Priestern 
aber kommt ein grosser Teil gar nicht in Be- 
tracht fiir die eigentliche Seelsorge. 

Moser fasste den Entschluss, diesem Prie- 
stermangel durch eine grossztigige Griindung 
entgegenzuwirken. Urspriinglich dachte er an 
ein grosses, katholisches Schulsekretariat, wo- 
fiir er bereits ein detailliertes Arbeitspro- 
gramm fertiggestellt hatte. Nun schaffte er das 
Canisius werk zur*%Heranbildunge 
katholischer Priester. An der Spitze 
sollte der Bischof stehen. — Also ganz im 
Sinn und Geist des spateren Pius XI. und sei- 
ner Katholischen Aktion! Moser trat nun als 
Schuldirektor in Pension und widmete sich 
ganz der neuen Arbeit. Unter dem Eindrucke 
der ersten “roten’” Gemeinderatswahlen im 
Friihjahr 1919, die das katholische Wien Dr. 
Luegers in das bolschewistische Wien des Frei- 
maurers und Juden Karl Seitz verwandelte, 
arbeitete Moser ein genaues Programm fiir das 
Laienapostolat aus. Damals entwick- 
elte sich eine Geschichte, die unserem Moser 
in der Folge eine Quelle schwerer Sorgen und 
Krankungen wurde. Er kaufte mit Zustim- 
mung des Kardinals Dr. Piffl die Buchhandlung 
des Missionshauses St. Gabriel, die aber zu we- 
nig florierte, um dem Canisiuswerk, wie dessen 
Direktor gehofft hatte, eine gehorige Einnah- 
mequelle zu bilden. 

Im Jahre 1920 begann Moser mit der Her- 
ausgabe gedruckter ‘Mitteilungen’ an die 
Wohltiter und Freunde des Werkes. Kein Ge- 
ringerer als Dr. Ignaz Klug, der Verfasser so 
vieler wundervoller Biicher, machte den An- 
fang mit einem Aufruf “Ins Heiligtum hinein.” 
Auch Elternkonferenzen fiir die Schiitzlings- 
eltern wurden eingefiihrt und eine grosse Feri- 
enaktion in der Schweiz und Vorarlberg ent- 
stand fiir die “Schiitzlinge’’. Bei einer seiner 
Reisen entstand die Griindung einer Filiale in 
Innsbruck und etwas spater eine solche in Salz- 
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burg. In der Zeit des Restaurationsversuchs 
Kaiser Karls verfasste Moser ein “Gebet fur 
den schlecht beratenen und verratenen Kaiser 
Karl’, Oktober 1921. Mosers Gattin regte 1m 
Dezember 1921 die Griindung eines Bundes von 
“Opferseelen” an, die fiir einen ihnen 
persénlich bekannten Priester- 
amtskandidaten Opfer und Gebet 
einsetzen sollten, um ihm sein Ziel zu 
erreichen helfen. 


DR. JOHANN FURGER, 
Kalksburg b. Wien. 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


In der Katholischen Aktion soll nicht nur einer fiir 


alle, sondern auch alle fiir einen eintreten. So wird sie 
dazu beitragen, dass das Nebeneinanderher- und An- 
einandervorbeiarbeiten aufhort und alle Herzen sich 
weiten zu einer offenen, vertrauensvollen, sachlichen 
Gemeinschaftsarbeit. Denn in der Katholischen Aktion 
haben alle das gleiche Ziel und denselben Auftraggeber 
und die gleiche letzte autoritative Instanz. 
Bischof Dr. Christian Schreiber. 


Die Jugend unsere Hoffnung. 


Wie vor zehn Jahren der Fascismus, so mag 
uns nun der deutsche Nationalsozialismus nicht 
gefallen, und wir denken dabei nicht einmal nur 
an, seine Auswiichse. Immerhin vermag man 
sich des Gedankens nicht zu erwehren, der 
schaumende deutsche Most sei der in unserem 
Lande vorherrschenden Gleichgiltigkeit gegen- 
liber den Problemen der Gegenwart vorzuzie- 
hen. Aus dem deutschen Most, wenn er sich 
auch noch so absurd gebardet, mag noch ein 
guter Wein werden; fiir uns gilt: ,,Was nicht 
gaihrt, das sich nicht klart.’’ 


Mit Bewunderung sprach ein im Kampfe des 
Lebens erprobter Amerikaner, Ellery Walter, 
von der deutschen Jugendbewegung in seinem 
am 5. Mai vor dem “Executives’ Club” zu Chi- 
cago gehaltenen Vortrag. Andererseits liess er 
es an einer Kritik der amerikanischen Jugend 
keineswegs fehlen. Leider verkehrte er wih- 
rend seines Aufenthaltes in Deutschland nur 
mit liberal oder nationalsozialistisch eingestell- 
ten Studenten, und infolge dessen ist ein Ur- 
teil tiber Centrum, den deutschen Foéderalismus 
und die bayerische Volkspartei, vollkommen ir- 
rig. Ein bedauernswerter Umstand, angesichts 
der Anerkennung, deren sich Ellery Walter ge- 
rade in den geistig strebsamsten Kreisen un- 
seres Landes erfreut. 


Die katholische Jugendbewegung, die Walter 
vollkommen ignorierte in seinem Vortrag, ist 
von anerkannter Bedeutung und in mehrfacher 
Hinsicht vorbildlich. Welche Anerkennung liegt 
nicht in den Worten unseres Hl. Vaters: 


»Der glaubensfrohen, zur Kathol. Aktion und zu ka- 


thol. Leben bereiten Jugend Deutschlands spenden Wir 
gerne den erbetenen apostolischen Segen.” 

Diese Worte begriissen die Besitzer des »Ka- 
lender Katholischer Jugend, 1933’, ein von P. 
Ernst Drouven, S.J., herausgegebenes ‘‘Fuhrer- 
und Taschenbuch als Manifest fiihrender Per- 
sénlichkeiten an die katholische deutsche Ju- 
gend’”’. Man schaue sich dieses Taschenbuch ein- 
mal an, und frage sich ob es moglich ist, ihm 
etwas Gleichwertiges in unserem Lande an die 
Seite zu setzen, ohne Gefahr zu laufen, die Auf- 
lage als Altpapier verkaufen zu miissen. Nun 
tut uns aber eine Jugendbewegung not, wenn 
wir aus dem Sumpf, in den wir nun einmal ge- 
raten sind, wieder heraus wollen. Die Jugend 
muss sich emporen gegen die Verfalschung des 
Geistes, die zunehmende Gleichgiiltigkeit gegen- 
iiber den tiefsten Fragen der Menschheit, gegen 
die alle Scham mit Fiissen tretende Herrschaft 
der Unsittlichkeit. 

Die altere Generation ist so daran gewohnt, 
diese Dinge hinzunehmen, wie sie nun einmal 
sind, dass von ihr eine offene Emporung gegen 
diese schmachvollen Zustaénde nicht mehr zu 
erwarten ist. Sie ist von Jugend auf genahrt 
worden mit den falschen Grundsatzen des Libe- 
ralismus und dessen, was er falschlich Toleranz 
anstatt Zweifel an jeder Wahrheit und die ihm 
entsprungene Gleichgiiltigkeit zu nennen be- 
liebt. Der Umschwung muss von der Jugend 
ausgehen, die erkannt hat, wohin wir geraten 
sind mit eben dieser Toleranz, die uns zumutet, 
offene und versteckte Angriffe auf das christ- 
liche Sittengesetz, wie auf die von ihm geheilig- 
ten Einrichtungen, stillschweigend zu dulden. 


Berechtigter Einspruch. 


Kine Anzahl reichsdeutscher Blatter katho- 
lischer Art wandten sich jiingst gegen die Aus- 
fiihrungen des Pfarrers Hochstaetter, der sich 
in abfalliger Weise im “Reichsboten”’ iiber die 
Bestrebungen, die Beziehungen zu den katho- 
abet Auslanddeutschen zu pflegen, gediussert 

atte. 

Wahrend der Verfasser dieses Abwehrauf- 
satzes bestrebt war, die Leistungen der deut- 
schen Katholiken im Auslande in der Vor- 
kriegszeit ins rechte Licht zu riicken, be- 
schrankt er sich darauf, wo er von unserem 
Lande spricht, allen Ruhm auf den einen Erz- 
abt Bonifatius Wimmer, O.S.B., abzuladen. Da- 
gegen erhebt nun Hr. Joseph Matt im “Wan- 
derer’” berechtigter Weise Einsprache. Diese 
geht nun tiber eine blosse Kritik der betr. man- 
gelhaften Aeusserungen des Verfassers dieses 
Artikels hinaus, indem Hr. Matt auf gewisse 
Unterlassungssiinden selbst jener Deutschen 
hinweist, die nach Schluss des Weltkrieges un- 
ser Land besuchten und im allgemeinen so we- 
nig Kenntnis der Geschichte, der: gegenwirti- 
gen Stellung und Lage der deutsch-amerikani- 
schen Katholiken mit nach Hause nahmen. 
Hrn. Matt’s Aeusserungen verdiene beachtet 
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und auch festgehalten zu werden. 
sollen sie hier einen Platz finden: 


»Obwohl die Angaben auf Vollstandigkeit keinen An- 
spruch erheben, hatten es der D. K. Central-Verein, 
das Josephinum in Columbus, die deutsch-amerikani- 
schen katholischen Anstalten in Milwaukee usw. ver- 
dient, in diesem Zusammenhang genannt zu werden. 
Dass nach dem Zusammenbruch in Deutschland in den 
Ver. Staaten eine deutsch-amerikanische katholische 
Organisation bestand — eben unser Central-Verein —, 
an die Papst Benedikt XV. im Jahre 1919 mit dem di- 
rekten Auftrag herantreten konnte, eine Hilfaktion fiir 
Deutschland zu unternehmen und fiir die Wiederver- 
séhnung des deutschen und amerikanischen Volkes zu 
arbeiten, ist eine Tatsache, deren Bedeutung in der Ab- 
wehr anmassender Anspriiche von den Katholiken 
Deutschlands nur deshalb nicht gentigend ausgewertet 
wird, weil sie in dem Chaos der Nachkriegszeit zum 
Teil tibersehen, zum Teil schnell vergessen wurde. 
Schuld daran tragen zum Teil jene offiziellen und in- 
offiziellen katholischen Besucher aus Deutschland, die 
entweder nicht einmal der Miihe sich unterziehen, mit 
dem Central-Verein verstandige und fruchtbare Be- 
ziehungen anzukniipfen; oder die sich verstimmt ab- 
wenden, wenn sie nicht eine riickhaltslose Zustimmung 
zu ihrem vorgefassten und oft abwegigen Ansichten 
und Vorschlagen finden; oder die — was tatsichlich 
geschehen ist! — viel lieber in Kreisen verkehren, wo 
man, wandlungsfahig, jede gerade vorherrschende deut- 
sche Majoritétsstr6mung mitmacht und den deutschen 
Besuchern servil nach dem Munde redet. Haben wir 
es doch erlebt, dass deutsche katholische Besucher nach 
ihrer Riickkehr ihre in Steuben-Kreisen gemachten 
»studien” auskramten und von deutschen katholischen 
Verhaltnissen und Bestrebungen in den Ver. Staaten 
redeten ,,wie ein Kammerfraulein von Kanonen.” Das 
gilt selbstverstandlich nicht von allen deutschen Be- 
suchern. Manche von ihnen, mit denen wir genussreiche 
und aufschlussreiche Stunden verbrachten, bildeten 
riihmliche Ausnahmen — leider Ausnahmen!” 


Hr. Matt hatte dem noch getrost hinzufiigen 
diirfen, dass man vielfach in Deutschland M4n- 
ner als ,,Vertreter der Deutschen in Amerika” 
empfangen und bewirtet hat, die uns durchaus 
nicht berufen schienen, wahres Verstandnis 
tiber Land und Volk sowohl als auch itiber die 
Stellung und Bedeutung der Deutschamerika- 
ner im Volksganzen, und der deutschamerika- 
nischen Katholiken in der Kirche unseres Lan- 
des, zu verbreiten. Auch das deutet auf die von 
Hrn. Matt erwahnte Voreingenommenheit fiir 
eigene, vorgefasste Meinungen hin. 


Deshalb 


Was soll auf den Wirtschaftsliberalismus folgen? 


Ohne zu ahnen, welche Wege die neue Wirt- 
schaftspolitik unserer Bundesregierung einzu- 
schlagen im Begriffe steht, schrieb uns am 31. 
Mai aus Deutschland ein Vorkampfer des 
Stindeprinzips und der Standeordnung: 


Bitte, betonen Sie doch stets, es sei héchste Zeit fiir 
die Katholiken, die Einfiihrung der standischen Ord- 
nung in die Hand zu nehmen, wenn nicht die libe- 
ralen oder sozialistischen Politiker 
eine Karikatur daraus machen sollen.” 


Wir empfehlen den letzten Satzteil unsern 
Lesern zur besonderen Beachtung. Allerdings 
sind wir im Begriff, das liberale Wirtschafts- 
system zu begraben; was darauf folgen soll, 
weiss jedoch niemand so recht anzugeben. Nur 
soviel steht fest, der Bundesregierung soll ein 


Aufsichts- und Eingriffsrecht gegentiber allen 
Wirtschaftsbetrieben zugestanden werden, das 
im krassen Widerspruch steht zu dem Grund- 
satze laissez faire, laissez passer, dieser Grund- 
lage des Wirtschaftsliberalismus. 


Ueberwachung, Bevormundung, Eingriffe ei- 
ner politischen Centralgewalt in die Angelegen- 
heiten der Industrie und des Handels verspre- 
chen jedoch keineswegs ein ideales Wirtschafts- 
leben; im Gegenteil, die letzten Dinge mogen, 
sollte die National Industrial Recovery Act ver- 
wirklicht werden, sich schlimmer gestalten als 
die ersten. Die Geschichte erhebt auch in die- 
sem Falle ihre warnende Hand. Dass man sie 
beobachten wird, ist jedoch keineswegs sicher. 


Von der Jahrestagung des Staatsverbandes 
Oregon. 


Unstreitig einer der interessiertesten und 
tatkraftigsten Fiihrer unserer Bewegung, Hr. 
Frank Saalfeld, wurde auf der am 4. Juni in 
Portland abgehaltenen Generalversammlung 
des Staatsverbandes Oregon zum Pridsidenten 
erwahlt. Und zwar nach einem Interregnum 
von einem Jahre, indem Hr. Saalfeld sich vor 
Jahresfrist geweigert hatte, das Amt nochmals 
zu tibernehmen. Aus der Arbeiterbewegung 
hervorgegangen, aber seit vielen Jahren Far- 
mer und Obstziichter in Texas und Oregon, ver- 
bindet Hr. Saalfeld viele schatzenswerte Ei- 
genschaften. Diese kamen dem C. V. besonders 
zugute gelegentlich unserer Generalversamm- 
lung zu Salem im Jahre 1929. 

Der Festgottesdienst wurde in der Herz Jesu Kirche 
abgehalten; die Predigt hielt der hochw. P. Raphael, 
O.S.B. Die Delegatenversammlung éffnete der hochw. 
Kommissarius P. Gregory, O.S.B. Die nachstjaihrige 
Versammlung soll in Salem stattfinden, und zwar will 
man die Gelegenheit wiederum, wie bereits vor mehre- 
ren Jahren in gleicher Stadt, zu einem Katholikentag 
gestalten. 

Aus einer Reihe von Beschliissen seien folgende_ be- 
sonders hervyorgehoben: Die Unterdriickung der Reli- 
gion in Spanien und Mexiko, und die Verfolgung der 
Priester, Ordensleute und Laien in jenen Landern, wur- 
de von der Presse und der 6ffentlichen Meinung kaum 
beachtet, wahrend das Vorgehen der Nationalsozia- 
listen Deutschlands gegen die Juden einen Sturm der 
Entriistung ausgelést habe. — Der in Oregon bestehen- 
den “Catholic Young Peoples’ League” wird jede még- 
liche Unterstiitzung versprochen und dem Prasidenten 
Roosevelt Einverstandnis mit den von ihm beforderten 
Planen wirtschaftlicher Art ausgedritickt. 


Eifer f. d. Kath. Aktion kennzeichnet 
Nord Dakotaer Tagung. 


Obwohl schwer unter dem Druck der Ver- 
hiltnisse leidend, und, bei sengender Diirre, ei- 
ner Fehlernte entgegenblickend, bewiesen die 
Delegaten zur Jahrestagung des Nord Dakota 
Zweiges des C. V., abgehalten am 20.-21. Juni 
zu Richardton, achtunggebietenden Mut und 
Fifer. Und wenn einer versucht gewesen ware 
angesichts der herrschenden triiben Zustiinde 
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zum voraus mit einer schlecht besuchten Ver- 
sammlung und Kleinmiitigkeit der Teilnehmer 
zu rechnen, so hatte er nachtraglich erkennen 
miissen, dass die Kath. Aktion den Mannern 
und Frauen jenes Verbandes so ernst und wich- 
tig ist, dass sie sich auch durch schwere Opfer 
nicht abhalten liessen, an dem Katholikentag 
und der Versammlung tiberhaupt teilzunehmen. 
Tatsichlich waren simtliche gutstehende Ver- 
eine durch Delegaten vertreten; zudem hatte 
sich eine stattliche Anzahl der Sache gewoge- 
ner Priester eingefunden; und am Katholiken- 
tag beteiligten sich gar an die 1500 Personen, 
deren mehrere Hunderte stundenlang stehen 
mussten, um dem Redeaktus beiwohnen zu 
konnen. Und das in einer kleinen Landstadt, 
die allerdings ein Centrum benediktinischer 
Lehr- und Seelsorgetitigkeit ist. 


Sogar der Apostel der Deutsch-Russlander und 
-Oesterreicher und -Ungarn in jenem Staate — aus 
welchen volkischen Elementen der Verband sich zu- 
sammensetzt — der hochwst. Vinzenz Wehrle, O.S.B., 
Bischof von Bismarck, hatte es sich nicht nehmen 
lassen, auf der Tagung zugegen zu sein, das Pontifikal- 
amt zu zelebrieren, und ausserdem bei dem Katholiken- 
tag einen markigen Vortrag zu halten. Die Predigt 
hatte der junge Abt von Richardton, der hochwst. Hr. 
Cuthbert Goeb, dem die schwere Aufgabe anvertraut 
worden ist, die Abtei wieder zur Bltite zu bringen. 
Wesen und Notwendigkeit der Kath. Aktion bildeten 
den Grundgedanken der Predigt wie auch der bei dem 
Katholikentag gehaltenen Ansprachen: jener des Bi- 
schofs, des hochw. P. Lukas Fink, O.S.B., St. Cloud, 
Minn., des hochw. Hermann Mandry, Garrison, des Ver- 
treters der C. St., Hrn. A. Brockland, des Hrn. M. J. 
Aretz, St. Paul, Organisator d. Kath. Versicherungs- 
gesellschaft von Minnesota. Auch den Beschliissen, 
die zum gréssten Teil in einzelnen Vereinen vorberei- 
tet worden waren, lagen die gleichen Hrwaigungen zu- 
grunde. (Sie behandeln: Huldigung des Papstes u. d. 
Hl. Jahr; Jugendfiirsorge und Vereinsleben; wahre 
Massigkeit; Kath. Aktion und Politik; Freistellen im 
ee zu Richardton; Lage der Landwirtschaft; Credit 

nions. 


Mit welch grossem Hifer die Delegaten sich Jahr ‘fiir 
Jahr den Verhandlungen der Konvention widmen, be- 
leuchtet u. a. die Tatsache, dass bereits am Vorabend 
der Tagung sdmtliche bis dahin eingetroffene Teilneh- 
mer einer Sitzung des Resolutionskomitees beiwohnten. 
Aehnlich verhielten sich die Delegaten am darauffolgen- 
den und am Schlusstage: die Resolutionen wurden tat- 
sachlich, wenn auch nicht auf Anordnung des Stuhles, 
vor dem Plenum durchberaten, und trotzdem wiederum 
dem Plenum zur endgiiltigen Annahme unterbreitet. 
Beachtenswert ist ferner dass Gemeinde und Verein zu 
Rugby den Verband einluden, die nachstjahrige Gene- 
ralversammlung in ihrer Mitte abzuhalten, es sei denn, 
eine Verschlimmerung der wirtschaftlichen Lage zwin- 
ge die Tagung abzusagen. 


Ansprachen mehrerer Priester, sowie das Refe- 
rat des Vertreters der C. St. tiber unsere Anstalt 
und den Hilfsfonds f. d. deutsch-russischen Fliicht- 
linge i. d. Mandschurei, Berichterstattung durch Aus- 
schtisse, Beamtenwahl, und der Bericht des Geistlichen 
Beraters des Frauenbundes, hochw. Augustin, OLS SIs: 
Strasburg, tiber die Verhandlungen dieses Verbandes, 
beanspruchten die Aufmerksamkeit der Delegaten bis 
Schluss der Tagung. Gewahlt wurden: Prasident, Paul 
Sand, Balta; Vize-Pras., Nick. Knoll, Mandan; Sekre- 
tar, John Haspert, Richardton; Schatzmeister, Jacob 
Krier, Gladstone; Marschall, M. Miller, Knox. Die frii- 
heren Prasidenten Martin Klein, St. Anthony, und J. 
J. Baumgartner, Strasburg, wurden als Ehren-Prasi- 
denten anerkannt. 


Erklarung des Staatsverbandes N. D. 
zur Farmerfrage. 


Fast ausschlieslich aus Farmern zusammen- 
gesetzt, liegt dem Staatsverband Nord Dakota 
die Lage der Landwirtschaft besonders am 
Herzen. Daher darf der Beschluss tiber die 
Farmerfrage, eine Aeusserung seiner diesjahri- 
gen zu Richardton abgehaltenen Generalver- 
sammlung, auf Beachtung Anspruch machen. 
Der vor etlichen Monaten haufig erdérterte Far- 
merstreik wird darin tiberhaupt nicht erwahnt, 
und zwar auf ausdriicklichen Wunsch einzelner 
Mitglieder des Resolutionsausschusses. Sie er- 
klirten, die Streikbewegung sei ohne Belang 
fiir die Farmer jenes Staates. Der Beschluss 
lautet : 


Wir nehmen mit Genugtuung wahr, dass die lang- 
andauernde Notlage des Farmerstandes endlich in 
Kreisen, die sich ihr lange verschlossen hatten, wohl- 
wollende Beriicksichtigung gefunden hat. Presse und 
Regierung erkennen endlich den Ernst der Lage dieses 
so wichtigen Standes, und letztere scheint ehrlich be- 
strebt zu sein, dem Farmer Abhilfe zu verschaffen. 
Wir anerkennen den Mut und die Energie, mit denen 
die gegenwartige Administration sich wenigstens der 
Beschaffung zeitweiliger Hilfe fiir die Farmer widmet. 
Obwohl wir den Planen der Regierung nicht in allem 
unsere uneingeschrinkte Gutheissung verleihen — hat 
doch der Prisident selbst erklart, er sei sich der ihnen 
innewohnenden Schwache bewusst — sprechen wir den- 
noch die Hoffnung aus, jene Bestrebungen werden dem 
Farmer eine Einkommenzunahme sichern helfen und 
so dem Ackerbau ein Mass der Sicherheit gewahren, 
das er heute entbehrt. Zugleich aber weisen wir da- 
rauf hin, dass nur eine griindliche Reform der Gesell- 
schaft, wie sie der Hl. Vater fordert, dem Farmer auf 
die Dauer Gerechtigkeit wird gewahren kénnen. 


,,Wir verweisen auch auf die Ungerechtigkeiten, die 
ein willktirlich zum Schutz der Industrie aufgestellter 
Zolltarif dem Ackerbau zufiigt, indem er dazu fihrt, 
dass das Ausland amerikanischen Farmerzeugnissen 
seine Markte verschliesst. Und wir hoffen, diese Tat- 
sache werde bei der geplanten Zollrevidierung gebiih- 
rend in Betracht gezogen werden. 


»Des weiteren erklaren wir, dass Bestrebungen ge- 
fordert werden sollten, die geeignet erscheinen, den 
allzu_ schroffen Abstand auszugleichen, der zwischen 
den Preisen, die der Farmer fiir seine Erzeugnisse er- 
halt, und jenen, die er fiir landwirtschaftliche Maschi- 
nen, Gerate und so vieles andere bezahlt, das er kaufen 
muss, besteht. 


»Zudem fordern wir Durchfiihrung gerechter Mass- 
nahmen fiir die Verlangerung der Zahlungsfrist und 
die Ermassigung von Zinsen auf Hypotheken, die Farm- 
land und Farmerwohnungen belasten. Wenn irgend 
moglich, sollte auch die Kapitalsumme solcher Hypo- 
theken herabgesetzt werden. Uebrigens sollten auch 
Kinzelne sowie der Staat beriicksichtigen, dass das 
Land ein dem Farmer anvertrautes heiliges Pfand ist, 
das nicht der Ausbeutung und der gedankenlosen Ver- 
pfandung unterworfen sein soll. 


_»4um Schluss verweisen wir auf den Wert des unver- 
falschten Genossenschaftswesens (true cooperation) fiir 
lie Hebung und Sicherung des Farmerstandes.” 


Ich habe Ihre Zeitschrift stets mit grossem 
Interesse und Nutzen gelesen und wiinsche ihr 
ein gesundes Wachstum in der Zukunft. 

Dr. med. F. H., San Francisco 


* 
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Ein Mahnwort an Vereine. 


Der vom Prasidenten und Sekretiir des 
Staatsverbandes Minnesota unterschriebene 
Aufruf an die Vereine, sich an der 34. General- 
versammlung des Verbandes zu beteiligen, ent- 
halt eine Reihe von beachtenswerten Finger- 
zeigen. So spricht sich eine Stelle iiber die Fol- 
gen der Nachlassigkeit jener Delegaten aus, die 
es versdumen, ihren Vereinen einen ausrei- 
chend sachlichen Bericht iiber die Verhandlun- 
gen der Jahresversammlung abzustatten. Der 
Aufruf macht diese Unterlassungssiinde fiir so 
manche ungiinstige Erscheinung im Leben des 
Verbandes verantwortlich: ,,In zahlreichen 
Fallen bestand der erstattete Bericht bisher 
zum grossen Teil nur aus dem Inhalt des ge- 
druckten Programms, versehen mit einigen 
humoristischen Randbemerkungen.” 


In dieser Hinsicht sei eine Verinderung zum 
besseren_ durchaus notwendig. ,,Beschickt die 
Konvention mit Delegaten,” fahrt das Schrift- 
stiick fort, ,,die sich in ernster Weise an den 
Beratungen beteiligen werden, mit dem Vor- 
satz, das besprochene und angenommene Pro- 
gramm in ihren Vereinen ausfiihren zu helfen 
nachdem sie von der Tagung nachhause zuriick- 
gekehrt sein werden.”’ In der Absicht dem Vor- 
schub zu leisten, will man die Beratung und 
Ausarbeitung der Beschliisse auf elne andere 
als die bisher beobachtete Weise durchfiihren. 

Diese Vorschlage haben zur Voraussetzung, méchten 
wir dem hinzufiigen, eine gewissenhafte und vorsichtige 
Auswahl der Delegaten. Will man dies erreichen, so 
heisst es vor allem, Bruder Schlendrian den Abschied 
geben. Von unseren Vereinen gilt gegenwartig viel- 
fach das alte Wahrwort: ,,Das Gute ist des Besseren 
Feind!” Weil man dem Guten fiirchtet Abbruch zu 
tun, scheut man davor zuriick, dem Besseren die Wege 
zu ebnen. Dartiber kommt es zum Stillstand, und da- 


nach zum Riickschritt. Endlich, wenn es zu spat ist, 
méchte man helfen, zumeist jedoch ohne Erfolg. 


Aus der Missionspost der C. St. 


Man klagt tiber ‘“Bettelbriefe’’ der Missio- 
nare. Man denke sich jedoch in die Lage eines 
dieser Glaubensboten, der vor Jahrzehnten be- 
reits in die Missionen ging und nun nach jahre- 
langem Bemiihen und vielen Opfern sein Le- 
benswerk gefahrdet sieht, weil die Mittel aus- 
bleiben, die junge Anpflanzung zu schiitzen und 
zu befordern. Versucht man, sich in die Lage 
der Missionare zu versetzen, so wird man hoéch- 
stens bedauern, ihnen nicht helfen zu kénnen 
wie es die Umstinde fordern. 


Jiingst schrieb der C. St. aus der Provinz 
Hunan in China der allgemein als sehr tiichtig 
geltende P. Gilbert A. Reiter: 


Schon seit vielen Monaten kam keine Zeile mehr 
aus Amerika, geschweige denn ein Almosen! Nur die 
C. St. ist der Mission treu geblieben, gedenkt immer 
noch und immer wieder unser, trotz der allgemeinen 
Not, die ja auch Amerika zu spiiren bekommt. Daher 
danke ich Ihnen fiir die soeben eingelaufene Gabe. Gott 
vergelt’s tausendmal! Noch tausendmal mehr als in 
gewohnlichen Zeiten!” 


Zum besseren Verstiindnis dessen, seien des 
weiteren folgende Mitteilungen aus dem glei- 
chen Schreiben Pater Gilberts mitgeteilt : 


Aur Zeit bin ich mit dem Bau eines Waisenhauses 
beschaftigt, von dem wir geradezu den Beginn einer 
neuen Bliite unserer Mission erwarten. Wir besitzen 
zwar bereits ein Waisenhaus, das jedoch mitten in den 
Bergen, zwei bis drei Stunden von der Stadt entfernt, 
liegt. Deshalb wird es immer wieder von Raubern be- 
droht und ausgeraubt; sie haben uns dort schon fiinf 
Mal heimgesucht, zuletzt am 24. Marz d. J. Leider 
forderte der Ueberfall dies Mal ein Menschenleben; P. 
Othmar Stimpfl wurde von den Raubern getétet. Még- 
licherweise haben Sie bereits die das traurige Ereignis 
besprechende Zeitungsnachricht gelesen. Ich meiner- 
seits teile Ihnen dies nicht in der Absicht mit, Schreck- 
ensnachrichten zu verbreiten, sondern um zu _beweisen, 
wie notwendig es ist, das Waisenhaus, dass heisst na- 
tiirlich die Kinder, aus diesem Raubernest in die Stadt 
hinein zu tibertragen. Die Ausgaben fiir den Bau sind 
naturlich betrachtlich, doch Gottes liebevolle Vorsehung 
wird uns nicht verlassen.” 


In ahnlichem Sinne schreiben fast alle Missi- 
onare, wenn auch ihre Bediirfnisse nicht immer 
dieselben sind. Ein Teil der Provinz Shantung 
wurde z. B. von einer Wassernot heimgesucht, 
die alles verwiistete. Infolgedessen sah sich P. 
Albert Klaus, O.F.M., genotigt, mehr als 80 
Kinder aus dem Ueberschwemmungsgebiet auf- 
zunehmen und zu versorgen. In dieser Lage 
schrieb er uns: 

»ln Erwartung Ihres Briefes habe ich schon Schul- 
den gemacht und Getreide, Hirse, gekauft, um die vie- 


len armen Hungerkinder, die ich bereits aufgenommen 
hatte, bekéstigen zu kénnen.” 


Was uns der als besonders eifrig bekannte 
Missionar, P. Lullus Huette, O.F.M., schreibt, 
unterstreicht nur die Mitteilungen seiner Mit- 
briider im gleichen Arbeitsfeld: 


Wie freue ich mich, dass ich mit dieser Gabe we- 
nigstens die eine oder andere Kapelle reparieren kann, 
damit sie mir beim grossen Regen im Sommer nicht 
vollstindig einstiirzen. Aber es reicht bei weitem nicht 
aus ftir alle notwendigen Reparaturen. Hoffentlich 
kann der C. V. mich noch 6fters mit einer willkomme- 
nen Gabe erfreuen; bei diesen schweren Zeiten ist jede 
Hilfe willkommen, auch wenn sie klein ist. — Mége 
der liebe Gott uns doch recht bald aus dieser so grossen 
Not und Arbeitslosigkeit befreien, dann werden auch 
fiir die Missionen wieder bessere Zeiten kommen.” 


Von unsern Getreuen. 


Einen weiteren Beweis jener Treue, die eine 
der edelsten Grundziige des deutschen Wesens 
ist (wo es unverdorben blieb), dem der CAV; 
sowohl als auch die katholische Presse unseres 
Landes so viel verdankt, legen wir mit folgen- 
dem Schreiben aus Newark, N. J., unsern Le- 
sern vor: 

,Einliegend finden Sie eine Postanweisung ftir drei 
Dollars; deren zwei sind fiir mein ‘Social Justice’ und 
der eine Dollar fiir das ‘Cath. Women’s Bulletin’, das 
meine Frau erhilt, bestimmt. 

Es tut uns sehr leid, dass wir nicht friiher bezah- 
len konnten. Meine lb. Frau ist schwer krank, ich ar- 
beitslos, verdiene jedoch dann und wann etwas; aber 
wir schulden dem guten Arzt. Trotzdem moéchten wir 
‘Central-Blatt’ und ‘Bulletin’ nicht aufgeben. Ich weiss, 
Sie werden Geduld mit uns haben; der lb. Gott wird 
uns schon wieder helfen.” 
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Vom gieichen Geiste zeugt die Zuschrift eines 
Lesers zu Columbus, Ohio: 

Es ist mir gar sehr leid, dass es mir tatsachlich un- 
moglich war, den Betrag meines Abonnements friiher 
einzusenden. Falls sich die Umstande nicht gtnstiger 
gestalten, wiirde ich sogar gezwungen sein, diese so 
vorziigliche Zeitschrift abzubestellen, so leid es mir 
auch sein wiirde. Ich werde jedoch nicht vernachlassi- 
gen, Sie rechtzeitig zu benachrichtigen. Soweit brachte 
ich Opfer fiir die kathol. Presse.” 

Welch vornehme Gesinnung bekunden nicht 
diese Schreiben! Eine Bewegung, die sich auf 
Manner und Frauen dieser Art zu stiitzen ver- 
mag, besitzt eine Zukunft. Allerdings paradie- 
ren wir nicht im Gehrock und Zylinderhut, 
auch treiben wir keinen Logenmummenschanz, 
ebensowenig halten wir Verbriiderungsfeste 
mit Freimaurern ab, noch versuchen wir im 
Sumpie der Parteipolitik als ,,gute Katholiken”’ 
uns zu betitigen. Was deutschen Stammes ist, 
ganz gleich wo die Wiege stand, scheint nun 
einmal dazu bestimmt zu sein, in Amerika das 
konservative Element zu bilden. Nicht weniger 
als unsere Gesinnung, stellt die Higenart unse- 
res Wesens an uns bestimmte Anforderungen, 
und nur so lange wir diesen treu bleiben, wer- 
den wir dem Lande und der Kirche Amerikas 
zum Segen gereichen. 


Miszellen. 


Das enge Verbundensein der Katholischen 
Aktion mit dem Missionswesen erklart sich aus 
den herrlichen Worten unseres Hl. Vaters, 
Papserius X12 


»Die Gottesliebe fordert, dass wir recht viele Men- 
schen dem Reiche Christi zufiihren.” 


Vorlaufig mitissen wir es mit der Erwahnung 
der diesjahrigen Generalversammlung des 
Volksvereins deutsch-kanadischer Katholiken 
bewenden lassen. Sie wurde am 19. u. 20. Juli 
a Muenster, Provinz Saskatchewan, abgehal- 

en. 


_Das Programm war vor allem der Feier des 25-jah- 
rigen Bestehens des Verbandes angepasst. 


Ein in mehr als einer Hinsicht wichtiger Ge- 
genstand beschaftigte die Juni-Versammlung 
des New Yorker Stadtzweigs des C. V. Auf 
den Vortrag des Hrn. Harry Weber, Direktor 
und Exekutivsekretir der Catholic Big Broth- 
ers, Sektion Bronx, folgte eine langere Aus- 
sprache, die besonders durch die Erlauterun- 
gen des Hrn. L. Heuser, der als Probation Of- 
gers im Dienste der Stadt steht, wertvoll 
wurde. 


Hr. Heuser betonte, der Prozentsatz der den Jugend- 
gerichten vorgefiihrten katholischen Jugendlichen sei 
ein unverhdltnismassig hoher. Ein auch in anderen 
Stadten zu beobachtender Umstand, dem auf katho- 
lischer Seite die gehérige Aufmerksamkeit nicht ge- 
schenkt wird. Hr. Heuser erklirte, man gewdhre den 
Aufgaben der Big Brothers und Big Sisters weder das 
notige Verstandnis noch Unterstiitzung, obgleich beide 
Vereinigungen sich gefahrdeter Jugendlicher annih- 
men. Seiner Ansicht nach, wire es angebracht, in je- 


der Gemeinde, neben dem Vinzenzverein, eine Konfe- 
renz der Big Brothers und Big Sisters zu griinden. 
Nach Schluss der Aussprache tiber den so wichtigen 
Gegenstand meldeten sich mehrere Jungmanner als 
freiwillige Helfer der Big Brother Bewegung. 


Einem auch fiir den C. V. und alle ihm ange- 
schlossenen Verbiande wichtigen Gegenstand 


’ wird eine Sitzung des bevorstehenden 13. In- 


ternationalen Katholischen Studentenkongres- 
ses gewidmet sein: ,,Die Nachwuchsfrage In 
den Verbinden: Aussprache, eréffnet durch 
kurze Referate eines deutschen und franzo- 
sischen Studenten.” 


Abgehalten wird dieser Kongress in der Stadt Lux- 
emburg vom 5. bis zum 11. August. Aehnlich wie bei 
uns im C. V., sind fiir die Arbeitssitzungen der Pax Ro- 
mana, unter deren’Leitung die Studentenkongresse ab- 
gehalten werden, Referate vorgesehen. So fiir den Vor- 
mittag des 7. August: ,,Huldigung an Friedrich Oza- 
nam”, von Msgr. de la Serre, Vizerektor des Institut 
Catholique, Paris; fiir die Nachmittagssitzung am glei- 
chen Tage das Referat iiber ,,Die Methoden sozial-cari- 
tativer Arbeit der katholischen Studenten, ihre Bezie- 
hungen zum beruflichen Leben”, von Hochw. Hrn. Prof. 
Jacques Leclercq, Professor am Institut St. Louis in 
Briissel, Verbandsseelsorger der ,,Jeunesse universi- 
taire catholique de Belgique’, waihrend am Mittwoch 
morgen, den 9. August, eine Aussprache stattfinden 
wird tiber ,,die Beziehungen der social-caritativen Arbeit 
zum Berufsleben (zur Einfiihrung kurze Einleitungs- 
worte eines jungen Juristen, Mediziners und Inge- 
nieurs’’). 


So eng verbunden mit Entstehung und Ent- 
wicklung des Staatsverbandes Texas erscheint 
die St. Josephs Gemeinde zu San Antonio, dass 
wir bereits aus diesem Grunde das silberne 
Priesterjubilaum des hochw. Hrn. Peter J. 
Schnetzer, ihres gegenwartigen Pfarrers, 
nicht unerwahnt lassen diirfen. Doch der Ju- 
bilar selbst ist dem Staatsverband wie dem C. 
V. ein treuer Mitarbeiter. Welch allgemeiner 
Hochachtung sich Pater Peter Schnetzer er- 
freut, bezeugt die Beteiligung an der kirch- 
lichen sowohl wie an der weltlichen Feier sei- 
nes Festes. 


_ An dem am 18. Juni abgehaltenen Hochamte waren 
im Sanktuarium der St. Josephs Kirche beteiligt die 
hochwst. Erzbischéfe Drossaerts, San Antonio, und 
Ruiz, der aus Mexiko ausgewiesene Apostol. Delegat. 
Ausserdem der hochwst. Bischof Augustin F. Schinner, 
nebst einer aussergewoéhnlich grossen Anzahl Priester 
verschiedener Rangstufen. Auf dem am selben Abende 
von der Gemeinde zu Ehren des Jubilars veranstalteten 
Fest ftihrte Hr. Herman Jaeckle, Sekretar des Staats- 
verbandes, den Vorsitz; Ansprachen hielten die Hrn. 
John P. Pfeiffer, als Prasident der ebengenannten Ver- 
einigung; Wm. V. Dielmann, Sr., als Prisident des San 
Antonio Liederkranzes; Frau A. Nitsch, als Prisidentin 
des St. Elisabeth Vereins, und Henry B. Dielmann, 
Vize-Prasident des C. V. Msgr. Schnetzer, ein Bruder 
des Jubilars, verlas bei dieser Gelegenheit ein Schrei- 
ben seiner in Deutschland wohnenden Mutter, das der 
St. Josephs Gemeinde deren Dank fiir die ihrem Sohne, 
ee: bisher bewiesene Liebe und Treue aus- 
riickt. 


Im Laufe der fiinfzig seit dem Tage seiner 
Griindung am 28. Marz, 1883, verflossenen Jah- 
re zahlte der St. Josephs Kranken-Unterstiitz- 


